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No More Summer Vacations? 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
In This Week 


VW HEN my son was a young- 


ster, I was superintendent of 
schools in Des Moines, Iowa. Des 
Moines is a splendid city, but it 
has one flaw—like every other city. 
There is too little for school chil- 
dren to do during the long summer 
vacation. At that time of year I 
had an idle boy on my hands. 

Why do we have a long summer 
vacation? When our school system 
was being developed, this was prti- 
marily a rural country, and children 
were needed to help out during the 
busy season on the farms. For most 
city children, however, summertime 
is a period of idleness—of stagna- 
tion and often retrogression. 

What I am going to suggest is 
a means by which we can do away 
with this anachronistic do-nothing 
period. It will give city children 
the benefits of country living and 
some of the natural, spontaneous 
education which was the birthright 
of our rural forebears. It is a chal- 
lenge, if you like, to any city pro- 
gressive enough to buck tradition 
and try an experiment. 

Right now almost every city in 
the country is working out plans 
for expansion of school plants. 
Large sums of money will be spent 
on ployqeounds, and 
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John W. Studebaker is United 

States Commissioner of Education. 

Reported from This Week Maga- 
zine (April 21, 1946), 6-7. 


other facilities. But why not make 
some of that money do the job that 
is not being done? Why not: 

1. Spend only three-fourths of 
the money you plan to spend on 
conventional city school buildings? 
With the other fourth, build and 
equip school camps somewhere in 
the near-by country. 

2. Discontinue the long summer 
vacation and divide the full year 
into four quarterly terms? Send 
one-fourth of the children between 
the ages, say, of 10 and 16 to the 
country camp school each quarter, 
while the other three-fourths at- 
tend the city schools. 

Thus, what I am suggesting is 
not merely a summer camp, but a 
year-round camp school big enough 
to accommodate one-fourth of the 
children of the age suggested. The 
expensive city school plant for such 
children could then be scaled down 
to approximately three-fourths ca- 
pacity. 

Let us assume that there are 
4000 children in the city between 
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the ages of 10 and 16. One thou- 
sand of them would go to the 
camp school the first quarter, an- 
other thousand the next quarter, 
and so on. The regular city schools 
would also operate throughout the 
four quarters, with 3000 of the 
children always in attendance. 

Each child would thus get the 
same amount of orthodox schooling 
as at present. In addition each 
would have, instead of three 
months of idleness, three months 
in which healthy outdoor sports, 
nature lore, and the kind of or- 
ganizational activities which build 
citizenship would be the order of 
the day. 

Some parents might not want to 
have their children removed from 
their homes, even to go to camp 
school. Others might prefer to 
send their children to existing 
summer camps or vacation spots. 

Camp-school attendance, there- 
fore, should not be obligatory; 
children would attend the regular 
school for three-quarters of the 
year, as at present. I believe, how- 
ever, that the number of parents 
who would withhold their chil- 
dren, except to give them similar 
advantages elsewhere, would be- 
come increasingly small. 

In England, during the war, 
several bomb-blasted cities sent 
their children to camp schools in 
the country as a safety measure. 
At first many parents were ex- 
tremely reluctant to let their chil- 
dren go. But the usual effect of a 
few months at camp school on both 
the physique and the personality 
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of the children was so marked that 
misgivings almost invariabiy 
changed to pride and satisfaction. 
Today the establishment of perma- 
nent camp schools for peacetime 
education is being warmly advo- 
cated. 

And we need them, too, even 
though we had no bombs to force 
them on us. 

Country children almost always 
have chores to do—enough, at 
least, to inculcate habits of regu- 
larity and responsibility. A friend 
was reminiscing the other day 
about how he used to have to turn 
the family cow out to pasture 
every morning and round her up 
again each night. “It seemed like a 
terrible hardship when I had more 
interesting projects on my mind,” 
he said, “but I suppose that old 
cow, without even trying, taught 
me more selfdiscipline than the 
sternest teacher I ever had.” 

My son, in Des Moines, had no 
cow to tend; and many city chil- 
dren nowadays have few chores of 
any sort to do. They may not com- 
plain of the lack, but they are 
nevertheless missing a very impor- 
tant part of their education. 

One of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the CCC camps was the 
implanting of gdod work habits in 
thousands of young men who were 
rapidly becoming idlers and time 
killers. Possibly some of these for- 
mer camps, of our more recent 
war-training camps, could be 
adapted to this experiment. 

Remember, at the country child’s 
doorstep is all outdoors in which 
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to find interest, amusement, and, 
almost unconsciously, education. 
At the city child’s doorstep is the 
street. It may lead, if followed far 
enough, to a museum or a Zoo, or 
a recreation center—of which cities 
have all too few. It is more likely 
to lead only to another street or 
back alley. 

The country, on the other hand, 
offers visual education in its best 
form. Here are farms being farmed, 
woods being logged, mines being 
mined. Here is a small town, 
where the mayor is a man every- 
body knows, where civic affairs are 
everybody’s business. Here you can 
look behind the scenes at the post 
office, the railroad station, and the 
telephone office and see how our 
civilization works. 

We do the best we can, we edu- 
cators, to teach children with books 
and through vicarious experiences. 
But book learning is not enough. 
City children too frequently are 
cheated out of the profound edu- 
cation that comes from seeing and 
doing. And for three months in 
the year many of them are learning 
by mot doing—learning, usually 
against their own inclination, to loaf. 

As far as my own son is con- 
cerned, the time came when I could 
afford to send him to summer 
camp. He came home full of 
health; his mind stimulated by new 
ideas, new knowledge, new ambi- 
tions. For only a comparatively few 
city children, however, can the 
problem be solved in this way; a 
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few whose parents can afford to 
send them; a few others who are 
sent by service clubs or charity or- 
ganizations for very short periods. 
The rest roam the city streets. 

Naturally, I think I could have 
kept my son from becoming a 
gangster or a delinquent, even if 
he hadn’t gone to camp. Yet too 
many children become delinquent 
for no other reason than that they 
have nothing else to do. 

Of course, there would be many 
problems and difficulties for those 
who first tackle a venture of this 
sort. For one thing, the cost of 
maintaining a full-year school sys- 
tem would run somewhat higher 
than that of the present system. 
Teachers would have to be paid on 
the basis of a full year’s work in- 
stead of nine months—being 
granted, of course, a vacation. 
(And, teachers’ pay being what it 
is, I feel sure most of them would 
welcome the change.) 

The children would have to be 
transported to and from the coun- 
try and be fed, lodged, and care- 
fully supervised while there. Possi- 
bly, as in the case of the school- 
lunch system in many schools, the 
parents who could afford it might 
pay all or part of the subsistence 
expense. 

The increase in cost would be 
trifling compared to the value re- 
ceived by the community. All the 
difficulties could be worked out if 
the experiment were undertaken 
boldly and with imagination. 


Copyright 1946 by the United Newspapers Magazine Corporation, 
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Student Participation in Class Management 


HARRY KERWIN 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


oe N addition to training which 
will give them the necessary skill 
to hold jobs as journeyman com- 
bination welders, students of the 
welding course at San Luis Obispo 
High School receive basic training 
in foremanship qualifications and in 
loyalty to the employer. The class 
is operated as nearly as possible 
under conditions found in industrial 
shops. A student foreman, directly 
responsible to the instructor, is in 
charge. A student tool-crib man has 
charge of tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies. Safety procedures, good work 
habits, and economical use of ma- 
terials are stressed. 

Every student has an opportunity 
to act as shop foreman for one week. 
The shop foreman, by doing his 
work well, not only enables the in- 
structor to put more time in actual 
teaching but also learns how to 
handle authority. A highly skilled 
craftsman does not necessarily make 
a good foreman. A foreman must 
understand how to get along with 
people and how to get them to do 
unpleasant jobs without using slave- 
driving tactics. He must be friendly 
with people on the job and still 
maintain their respect. Acting as 
shop foreman helps each student to 
learn to overcome problems and to 
become a successful foreman when 
the opportunity occurs. 

Each student, in spite of personal 
feelings about a particular foreman, 
learns to accept authority as any 


Harry Kerwin teaches welding at 
San Luis Obispo High School. Al- 
though he appears intent on describ- 
ing the operation of a welding class 
under rotating student foremen, the 
appeal of his presentation to all ad- 
ministrators and teachers lies in 
techniques for training in citizen- 
ship through a vocational course. 
Reported from the California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXI 
(January, 1946), 33-35. 


good worker must do on the job. 
This attitude maintains the correct 
shop atmosphere. 

The shop foreman is responsible 
for the conduct of the class when- 
ever the instructor is busy helping 
a student. Horseplay, the cause of 
the greatest number of shop acci- 
dents, is kept under control by super- 
vision of both the instructor and the 
foreman. Safety precautions are con- 
stantly observed and improved, since 
the foreman is on the alert to detect 
any unsafe equipment or practice. 
The shop foreman checks to be sure 
all booths, benches, and floors are 
clean. 

The shop foreman knows the 
whereabouts of the instructor at all 
times and notifies him when he is 
needed. Since the foreman is the 
representative of the instructor, any 
student who refuses to cooperate 
must be reported to the instructor. 
Any welding job brought into the 
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shop is authorized by the instructor 
and is then assigned by the fore- 
man. It is the foreman’s responsibil- 
ity to see that the job is performed 
in a workmanlike manner and that 
drawings or instructions for the job 
are preserved. 

The foreman willingly lends a 
hand when help is needed. On the 
last day of the week the outgoing 
foreman shows and explains to the 
incoming foreman the shop routine. 
He also gives the new foreman 
any drawings or information on jobs 
under way in the shop. Each stu- 
dent receives a valuable lesson in 
cooperation since he takes the part 
of both foreman and workman dur- 
ing the semester. 

A craftsman is judged not only 
by his ability but also by the manner 
in which he uses tools. The welding 
shop has a tool crib in which all of 
the tools, helmets, goggles, welding 
rods, fluxes, and welding leathers 
are kept. The use of a central loca- 
tion and close control of distribution 
prevent loss and destruction of 
equipment. Each student has charge 
of the tool crib for one week, when 
he is personally responsible for 
every article. Check-out slips, each 
with a list of the most commonly 
used tools and equipment, are kept 


in a box next to the tool-crib door. 
A student who wants tools checks 
the articles he desires, signs his 
name, and gives the slip to the tool- 
crib man who files it. At the end 
of the period the student returns 
the articles to the tool crib. If the 
tool-crib man finds them to be in 
order he returns the slip to the 
signer. If the tool-crib man allows a 
slip to be destroyed while tools are 
missing from the crib, it is his re- 
sponsibility to locate the tools. 

The tool-crib man must familiar- 
ize himself with the location, type, 
or size of the articles in his care. He 
must learn the characteristics of vari- 
ous rods and fluxes in order to give 
out the proper article on request. 
The tool-crib man does not leave 
his place without checking with the 
shop foreman or instructor. If ma- 
terial is needed in the crib, he 
notifies the instructor. 

The tool crib must be kept neat 
and clean, with all the tools in the 
proper place. The floor must be 
swept at the end of each period. 
Any minor repair on goggles or 
helmets is done by the tool-crib man. 
Tool-crib management teaches the 
student selfreliance; knowledge of 
tools, materials and equipment ; and 
adds to his ability to hold a job. 


The New Education Revives in Europe 


AT its meeting in Liége, Belgium, last December, the 
Free Association of Pioneers of the New Education in- 
vited teachers to apply the principles of the new education, 
to accustom children and young people to self government, 
to establish trustworthy contacts with the young of all 
nations, and to revive and .enlarge international holiday 


camps. 
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What Does Research Say About Reading? 


BERNICE E, LEARY 


In the Journal of Educational Research 


y ET me begin, paradoxically, 
with a conclusion, namely, that re- 
search in reading says too much too 
often. A recent decline in the 
amount of research, however, 
promises more time for school peo- 
ple to draw from the years of ex- 
perimental research, practical, if not 
always conclusive, answers to a host 
of perplexing questions. Research in 
reading throws more than a little 
light on who reads what, and why, 
and what can be done about it. 

“Nobody,” our critics would say, 
“reads anything in America. No- 
body can.” This, in effect, is what 
Leacock did say a few years back. 
Although his charges are not alto- 
gether serious nor altogether true, 
they contain enough truth to justify 
the ‘great and continuous concern” 
Hendrik van Loon once said we 
should feel over the fact that less 
than 2 percent of the people of this 
country are book-readers. 

There has also developed a curi- 
osity about what people read when 
they do read. Well over 200 pub- 
lished studies have been made of 
the reading habits of elementary 
and high-school pupils. These 
studies, together with surveys of 
adult reading, give a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the reading habits 
of group after group of persons of 
similar age, intelligence, education, 
cultural background, professional 
interest, geographic background, 
and social status. 


Bernice E. Leary is Curriculum 

Consultant in the Madison, Wis- 

consin, Public Schools. Reported 

from the Journal of Educational Re- 

search, XXXIX (February, 1946), 
434-44. 


About all we can safely conclude 
about why anyone reads anything 
is that it is proof that certain needs, 
incentives, urges, and desires have 
triumphed over certain inhibitions. 
The effects of reading, too, evade 
research except in a general way, 
since even an adult finds it difficult 
to isolate the sources of his attitudes 
or of his information. 

Whether one can read well 
enough to make the act anything 
but a burden is clearly a matter to 
be reckoned with when considering 
the effects of reading. The poor 
reader who gets only vague im- 
pressions of meaning is not likely 
to read much. Nor is he likely to 
admit his inadequacies. The better 
reader often suffers a disquieting 
feeling of not reading quite so well 
as he should, which sends him to 
“how-to-read” books that promise 
to change his reading habits. 

How much such a change is 
needed is shown by recent research 
which places the comprehension 
level of persons now 20 to 40 years 
of age at grade 7.3. Although this 
is somewhat higher than a few years 
ago, it still points to the fact that 
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the average reader cannot compre- 
hend materials written above the 
13- or 14-year-old level except as 
his reading ability is augmented 
by broader experience and more ma- 
ture interests and attitudes. 

Time formerly spent in reading 
is now being shared with movies 
and radio, but “‘movie-going”’ chil- 
dren read more books and more 
approved books than those who at- 
tend movies infrequently. Seeing 
films pertaining to history causes 
children to read more supplement- 
ary material than otherwise. 

The Princeton Survey shows that 
the radio definitely stimulates adult 
listeners to book reading. News- 
paper reading, too, seems to benefit 
from radio, particularly from news 
broadcasts. Even the so-called non- 
reader, listening to abbreviated 
radio news, becomes dissatisfied and 
turns to the newspaper, where he 
can “‘read all about it.” Seventy 
percent of the families with radios 
listen regularly to news broadcasts. 

Research says often, through its 
learning casualties, that learning to 
read is no light matter. And that 
in too many cases the school makes 
the learning harder than it needs to 
be. But there are ways to make both 
the learning and the teaching easier. 
Postponing the time of beginning 
reading is perhaps the simplest, pro- 
vided the time formerly spent on 
reading is used in educative experi- 


ences that promote balanced growth. 


These experiences may include ex- 
cursions, building and constructing, 


rhythms and games, observation of . 


pictures, free discussion, dramatiza- 


tion, creative expression, play, and 
various kinds of classroom routine. 
Special training may be given, pre- 
ferably informally, to develop sight 
and sound discrimination and sim- 
ple number and color concepts; to 
develop the ability to identify right 
and left; to handle books; to use 
classroom equipment; to carry out 
directions; and to formulate and 
“read” reports of group experiences. 

Recent evidence indicates that all 
readiness tests are fairly valid pre- 
dictors of reading success, but no 
better than intelligence tests or 
teacher judgment based on rating 
scales. With readiness as a starting 
point, the reading road is clearly 
marked. 

1. Either the direct approach from 
basic books, or the preparatory ap- 
proach by way of experiences, basic 
books, and supplementary books 
may be used. High and average 
groups do equally well by either 
method. Slow groups seem to do 
better by the direct method. 

2. Either the activity program or 
the regular traditional program may 
have advantages in teaching read- 
ing. The former tends to result in 
superiority in amount and range of 
reading and in the quality of recre- 
ational reading done, whereas the 
latter seems to develop greater pow- 
er in the formal phases of reading. 

3. Only the occasional bright 
child needs no help in analysing 
words. Yet overemphasis on phonics 
may result in the children becom- 
ing more interested in “saying 
words” than in discovering what the 
“words say.” 
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4. Manuscript writing makes for 
more rapid progress in reading for 
both dull and superior groups. 

5. Emotions are important de- 
terminers of success or failure in 
learning to read. No teacher can 
afford to take chances with an 
atmosphere that is anything but 
friendly, calm, and free of strain. 

6. The hygiene of reading de- 
mands attention to other environ- 
mental factors, such as light and 
brightness; and to such controllable 
personal factors as posture, location 
of book and reader, eye strain, rest 
periods, etc. 

7. There is no best time schedule 
for reading. The trend toward less 
scheduled time is probably due to 
the increasingly functional role of 
reading in integrated curriculums. 

8. Emphasis on oral reading will 
aid beginning reading, comprehen- 
sion, reading motivation, language 
development, literary appreciation, 
speech development, diagnosis and 
remediation, personality develop- 
ment, cultural growth, socialization, 
and social sharing. This is not a 
plea for the old turn-about kind of 
oral reading, but for a program that 
will train a child to reach and hold 
an audience as easily as though he 
were talking. 

9. Speed has a valid place in the 
reading program, but not speed per 
se. With improved power in under- 
standing is likely to come increased 
speed. It is influenced by the reader’s 
purpose, his power of concentration, 
his familiarity with the subject mat- 
ter, the type of material read, and 
the difficulties inherent in it. Let us 


aim, therefore, for “speed of or- 
ganization, comprehension, in using 
the index, etc.,” in materials that can 
be read speedily. Training should 
be adapted to a child’s speed of 
thinking, which is far below that 
of rapid, mature thinkers. Let us 
develop readers who know when 
and where to read at a slow or a 
racing pace, and why. 

10. Comprehension can be de- 
veloped in normal children by the 
use of material within their range 
of experience — first, stories of 
everyday living; later, stories that 
illuminate science, history, and 
literature; and still later, straight 
information. This order seems de- 
sirable also for pupils who are 
handicapped in reading and need 
to start back at very immature levels. 
Almost any procedure that will 
improve reading generally will im- 
prove understanding. 

11. Individual differences are 
being met by (a) testing pupils for 
intelligence and reading ability, 
(4) grouping pupils, (c) grading 
the material used, (d¢) varying the 
amount of reading practice to meet 
pupils’ needs, (e) giving personal 
help, (f) adapting materials to in- 
dividual interests, and (g) adapt- 
ing emphases in instruction through 
use of thought questions, phrase 
drills, etc. 

12. Periodic testing is needed. 
Many types of tests are available. 
They include mechanical devices, 
new-type objective tests, rating 
scales, observational techniques, 
score cards for interviews, question- 
naires, and inventories. 
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13. The observant teacher can 
discover evidences of backwardness 
without standardized helps. One of 
the most obvious evidences is dif- 
ficulty in word recognition — few 
sight words, thoughtless guessing, 
little “‘phonics sense’”’ or excessive 
use of phonics, reading in whispers, 
ignoring unfamiliar words, ‘“‘re- 
fusal” of words after help, and 
errors in pronunciation. 

Poor mechanics give a second 
cue — marked lip moving, tilting 
of head, pointing with finger, eye- 
wandering, losing the place, stilted 
oral expression, mind-wandering, 
word-calling, and generally poor 
oral reading. 

Low comprehension is a third 
indication. 

Poor attention, excessive restless- 
ness, disinterest in reading, little 
voluntary reading, reading every- 


thing at the same rate, inability to 


organize and summarize, difficulty 


in using the index and table of 


actions, 


contents, errors in workbooks and 
other drill materials after guidance, 
dependence on the teacher, failure 
to remember and reproduce, inabil- 
ity to choose between major and 
minor details or to follow directions 
— all point to inefficient reading. 

Certain behavior traits may also 
be indexes of reading difficulty, 
aggressiveness, excitability, 
worry, antagonism, compensatory 
bluffing, bullying, day 


dreaming, indifference to group 
opinion, and general antisocial be- 
havior. 

14, Many handicaps can be cor- 


rected. Remedial reading, even at 
the college level, usually causes im- 
provement. Building a basic vocabu- 
lary, such as Dolch’s list of 220 
“one-look’”’ words, that a child 
should recognize at sight is helpful. 
These words make up from 50 to 
75 percent of all ordinary reading. 

Another helpful approach is to 
give a child a book he can read. A 
third-grade child even can be started 
back with a new and attractive pre- 
primer and be led to enjoy it. For 
middle-grade children an _ easy, 
brochure-type of book on science or 
social science may be appealing, also 
workbooks of a lower grade, free 
bulletins from commercial com- 
panies, interesting clippings, ad- 
vertisements, etc. 

Very serious difficulties may be 
approached by the “kinesthetic 
method,” which teaches words to a 
child by having him trace them 
over and over, saying each word as 
he writes it. He then writes the 
words many times without looking 
at the copy. Gradually, the child 
comes to recognize each word as 
an individual thing that looks the 
same wherever he sees it. 

The mechanical approachtospeed 
of recognition should be used with 
discretion, at least at the third-grade 
level. No significant difference has 
been found between training eye 
movements and providing free li- 
brary reading for groups as a whole. 
Average readers, however, seem to 
be most helped by the mechanical 
approach, whereas the best readers 
may be hindered. 
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‘Better World’ Courses in New York 
City Schools 


BENJAMIN FINE 
In the New York Times 


Jo develop greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of the role to 
be played by the United Nations as 
a force for peace, the New York 
City school system has developed 
a new curriculum, designed for use 
from kindergarten through junior 
high school, to stress the importance 
of world cooperation. The program, 
entitled ‘““A Better World,” will be 
introduced this fall. 

For the guidance of teachers, the 
school system has prepared a manu- 
al which presents in specific detail 
the objectives, concepts, and gen- 
eralizations appropriate for each 
year of school. Not only the social 
studies, but such subjects as music, 
art, health education, English, 
foreign languages, and the other 
classroom subjects are to be utilized 
to develop the concept of world 
organization and international co- 
operation. 

Democratic living in the class- 
room and the school is stressed. 
The value of student councils is 
pointed out. Numerous examples 
from city civics and state and na- 
tional history are cited to make more 
real the need and importance of the 
United Nations. Problems of sci- 
ence and invention are discussed — 
both in their relation to war and in 
their prospective relation to peace. 
Throughout the manual the view- 
point is stressed that the United 
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Nations is not ‘‘a piece of automatic 
machinery” but that it depends on 
the continuous concern, will, and 


actions of all people. The children 


are to be taught, through paralleling 


the United Nations Charter and the 
Constitution of the United States, 
that both can continue to grow 
through amendments. | 

In presenting the new school 
program, John E. Wade, superin- 
tendent of schools, points out that 
the kind of world we shall have to- 
morrow depends on the kind of 
education children receive today. He 
indicates that the curriculum pro- 
grams of the elementary and junior 
high schools present many opportu- 
nities to give children insight into 
and daily practice in democratic 
living. For the coming year the 
study of the United Nations Charter 
will be one of the major goals of 
the local school system. Each teach- 
er will undertake to teach in this 
area according to the level of un- 
derstanding of her pupils. 

Ten broad objectives toward 
which the entire school curriculum 
is geared are listed by the school 
system. The United Nations pro- 
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gram is designed to help the child: 

1. Develop respect for the indi- 
vidual human personality. 

2. Understand the importance of 
working together, assisting one an- 
other, and being considerate of one 
another. 

3. Acquire a sense of devotion 
and responsibility to his family, his 
class group, his school, his com- 
munity. 

4. Comprehend the need for in- 
terdependence in group life, com- 
munity life, and national and world 
affairs. 

5. Understand that as a loyal 
American he is also a responsible 
member of a world community. 

6. Learn that nations, as well as 
individuals, need one another. 

7. Understand the necessity for 
real friendship for people of all 
races, Of all religions, and of all 
nations. 

8. Realize the importance of 
economic and social security for all. 

9. Practice responsible freedom. 

10. Show the American spirit of 
fair play, justice, and understanding 
in respecting the rights of others 
and of minority points of view. 

These objectives can be stressed 
from the day the child enters kin- 
dergarten until he is graduated 
from high school. For example, 
activities that develop the world- 
wide, cooperative attitude are 
suggested. In the early grades the 
children can give a pantomime, ac- 
companied by music, about chil- 
dren of other lands. Kindergarten 
children can collect, pack, and mail 
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at the postoffice a gift of clothes 
to a needy child in another land. 

In the junior-high-school years 
the ‘‘play” of earlier years is re- 
placed by serious projects. Current 
events and the use of the newspaper 
are stressed as means to foster the 
pupils’ understanding of world 
friendship. Some of the suggestions 
for the use of the upper grades in 
bringing the spirit of the one- 
world concept into the classroom 
are: hold an assembly debate on a 
current important issue before the 
United Nations; carry out a cloth- 
ing drive for needy children in 
Europe; prepare a puppet show de- 
picting the leaders of the United 
Nations; give an original play on 
some specific contributions which 
foreign cultures have brought as 
gifts to building the United States. 

Forty-nine different films, all of 
them available to the schools, are 
recommended to implement the 
teaching. Numerous books, charts, 
and pamphlets are listed to help the 
teacher in presenting the material 
to her class. 

By stressing the importance of 
the United Nations from kinder- 
garten through high school, the 
school system feels that the accumu- 
lative effect will be valuable. For 
the first time the teachers will 
emphasize not only the place of the 
child in his own community and his 
country, but his place in the world. 
In this way, it is hoped, world 
citizenship will not be a foreign 


‘concept to the children in the na- 


tion’s largest school plant. 
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The Reeducation of the Germans 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
In the Teachers College Record 


youth were willing helpers 
in the atrocities at Buchenwald and 
Dachau, and judging from similar 
reports, apparently the Broadway 
hit “Tomorrow the World” was no 
exaggeration. There was nothing 
fantastic about the 13-year-old boy, 
transplanted to a small American 
town, acting like a Nazi—savage 
and cruel, overbearing, untruthful, 
and intolerant. At the climax the 
foster mother turns to her husband 
and remarks, “God help the world, 
if nothing can be done about them.” 

What can be done? The Ameri- 
cans and British hope that some- 
thing positive can be done. Surely 
if Hitler used all agencies of child 
and adult education to make the 
people warlike, could not somebody 
else reverse the process, turn the 
educational agencies to good and 
peaceful goals and make Germany 
a nation that can be trusted? This 
hope is responsible for such sugges- 
tions as sending American teachers 
into Germany, the authorization of 
Allied inspectors, the reform of 
textbooks, suggestions as to teach- 
ing the international mind, and the 
idea that the Allies should take over 
the schools and all other means of 
education and bring up the German 
children in our ways. 

Last summer General McSherry 
and his aides saw that soon they 
would have to open schools in Ger- 
many. Thinking that if they could 
find the books used before Hitler 
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came into power there would be no 
danger of Nazification, they chose 
from nearly 900 pre-Nazi textbooks 
three arithmetics and six readers 
which are being printed and sup- 
plied to the schools in large quanti- 
ties. The problem, however, is not 
one of de-Nazification. Undo what 
Hitler did, and you still have an 
educational plan devised to make a 
people glad and willing to wage 


war and be able to take effective | 


part in it. The ideas of German su- 
periority, of a special German des- 
tiny, of blind obedience to a 
glorified national leader — these 
antedated Hitler by a hundred years 
or more; and the German educa- 
tional plan was cunningly devised 
to accomplish these aims. 

When I was in the eighth grade 
of Horace Mann school, one of the 
German-American exchange teach- 
ers was assigned to us. What a shock 
we got! Dr. Bahlsen walked in, drew 
himself up behind the desk, stood 


like a general surveying his troops, | 
_and barked an order at us. We had 
been an orderly group of American | 


boys and girls. But for the rest of 
the year we misbehaved, while our 
new teacher shouted and yelled. Dr. 
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Bahlsen couldn’t understand chil- 
dren who would not do as they were 
told, particularly if the order were 
shouted. 

In this brief experience I had 
found the essence of German educa- 
tion. For the object of the German 
schools, as stated under the Kaiser, 
was to produce patriotic, selfsup- 
porting, obedient subjects of the 
Reich. German schoolmasters every- 
where maintained rigid discipline 
and demanded complete uniformity. 
The pupil was told what to do, and 
he did it; he was told what to learn, 
and he learned it. 

The first time I visited a German 
classroom I had a hard time getting 
permission to visit. No one, not 
even a parent, could be admitted 
without a permit. The children were 
all dressed alike; all stood at atten- 
tion as I entered. As for the lessons, 
the teacher would make a statement, 
which he would call on one pupil 
to repeat, then another, and finally 
all the class would repeat it as a 
group. Now and then the teacher 
would go back to the beginning, 
and the class would repeat, repeat, 
repeat. 

I have never heard a pupil ask 
a question. But I have heard a teach- 
er interrupt the succession of ques- 
tions and repetitions by a talk, 
sometimes lasting half an hour. 
Most Americans, even some of those 
who recently have been criticizing 
American schools for their lack of 
discipline, would have been shocked 
at the German schools, at the sub- 
servience, conformity, and lack of 
initiative of the pupils. 
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Little use was made of the text- 
books. Except for readers and song- 
books, which are about as complete 
as ours, the books are mere lists of 
problems and outlines. Much more 
depends on what the teacher knows 
than on what the book says. That 
is why it is not nearly so important 
in making plans for the future of 
German education to supply good 
textbooks as to assess and improve 
teacher-training. 

It is not surprising that great care 
was taken in training the teacher. 
He became a government employe 
with permanent status and pension 
rights. He was looked up to in the 
community. Only on formal and 
stated occasions could a parent enter 
the school; and he would not dare 
to criticize a teacher, under penalty 
of the law. Once at work, however, 
the teacher was subject to close in- 
spection. The government would 
adopt a policy, out would go the 
orders, and every school would fall 
into line. 

Even in the Kaiser’s day the child 
belonged to the state. He heard re- 
peatedly that his reason for living 
was that he was a subject of the 
state. The state set uniform exami- 
nations for entrance into almost 
every profession or occupation. 

How, then, was Germany able to 
maintain a place of leadership 
among the nations? Its scientists 
stood at the front; there was no dry 
rot in the General Staff. They 
adapted themselves with great sup- 
pleness to the age of industry. The 
answer lies in the German univer- 
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The university was completely 
apart from the lower school. The 
professor was free to teach, to con- 
duct research, to express opinions. 
The student could live where he 
pleased and do what he liked, so 
long as he registered and paid his 
fees. The only examination came 
just before final graduation, when 
he was called to account for every- 
thing he had studied. The university 
encouraged the lazy to throw away 
their opportunities and the weak to 
lead a life of dissipation. But those 
who had selfcontrol, inquiring 
minds, and organizing ability came 
through and joined the body of 
leaders on whom Germany would 
depend. Only the children of the 
favored few got the chance to enter 
the university, and only the best of 
them graduated. It was a system de- 
signed to make the leaders feel 
superior to the general mass and 
out of sympathy with them. 

The Weimar Republic, to all ex- 
ternal appearances at least, was 
ready to teach Germany to be a good 
country in a civilized world. The 
men in charge of education seemed 
to be peaceful and civilized men, 
and their reforms appeared to have 
great promise. They tried to modify 
the system so that the poor but bril- 
liant boy could go to the university. 
They cut a lot of jingoism out 
of the textbooks. A teacher who 
referred to a world war battlefield 
as a “field of dishonor” for the 
Germans was removed in response 
to popular protest — but his su- 
periors promoted him to a higher 
school with better pay. 


Yet the reforms were not com- 
prehensive. They cleaned out the 
histories but left the readers and 
songbooks much as they had been. 
Practices and details were changed, 
but the basic educational plan was 
largely intact. And the system kept 
on producing an abject mass of 
people looking for a leader and will- 
ing to follow him blindly. When 
he appeared, his name was Hitler. 

Hitler found the German school 
system ready made for his purposes. 
He added to the course of study 
many subjects bearing on war. He 
put in spurious geography and 
pseudo-scientific courses. In school 
and out he stressed the glory of 
war, the immolation of the individ- 
ual, and national purpose as justi- 
fication for deception, cruelty, and 
bad faith. As to the general pro- 
grams of study, he merely cut and 
pruned, shortened the time, and 
narrowed the variety. He took over 
the universities, and for the former 
requirement of wealth and high 
ability, he substituted party loyalty, 
thus opening the “door of oppor- 
tunity” for all German youth. All 
that Hitler did could be eliminated, 
and German education would still 
be a danger to the world. 

The Allies now occupy Germany 
and the Army is in the school busi- 
ness. There is considerable difficulty 
over housing and equipment. As I 
pointed out, however, German 
schools are accustomed to depend- 
ing on the teacher, The fact that 
six readers and three arithmetics 
are being provided will not confine 
teaching to these subjects. 
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Some time ago I predicted the 
Army would not have to depend on 
Nazi teachers because many teachers 
in Germany had little use for Hit- 
ler. Out of 325 teachers in Aachen, 
49 were still there when the Amer- 
icans arrived. Twenty-six passed the 
screening test. 

Retraining the teachers is about 
as far as the Army can go. In this 
connection, they would do well to 
study the plan used by the agrarian 
government in Bulgaria after 
World War I. Teachers spent half 
time on the job and half in teach- 
ers’ institutes. Here they were intro- 
duced to the new agrarian ideals 
and learned how to change the cur- 
riculum, to enlarge maps, to repair 


school furniture, and to make sim- 


ple apparatus and equipment. More 
time was spent in showing teach- 
ers what they could do in school 
than in talking about vague ideas 
of social welfare. 

The fact is that an army of oc- 
cupation cannot control education 
if such control is contrary to the 
will of the people. Army officers 
can correct such obvious violations 
of international good will as the 
goose step and maps depicting 
friends and enemies, but these are 
not of great importance. The real 
subversive work is done by gentle 
insinuation here and there. It is dif- 
ficult for a foreigner, however well 
he knows the language, to know 
what is actually going on in class. 

Until the scholastic lock step is 
broken and a better plan takes its 
place, it will not be safe to let Ger- 
many free. So long as the present 
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system prevails, then Germans ready 
for any warmonger that comes along 
will be produced. The Germans 
have kept this system because it 
fits their idea of the relation of the 
individual to the state. To change 
such a system, the totalitarian idea 
behind it must be changed; and we 
must remember that Germany has 
held fast to this ideal for a long 
time and has fought war after war 
to maintain and extend it. 

I am confident that Germany can 
be brought to change this ideal. The 
first step is firm administration dur- 
ing the occupation, using the armed 
forces as police and using food 
cards, rationing, job permits, etc., to 
hold in line the Nazi generation 
that will be openly submissive and 
secretly recalcitrant. 

Then a liberal government must 
be allowed to take root. The dif- 
ficulty after the last war was that 
the infant governments never had 
the chance to reach maturity. To 
prevent reaction in Germany until 
the new government is strong 
enough to protect itself, the Army 
can eliminate the General Staff, curb 
selfish industrialists, and hold back 
the unregenerated Nazis. 

The new government can use all 
the agencies of public education to 
teach the people and develop the 
faithful support which knowledge 
brings. By this process a tempo- 
rary German government can achieve 
permanence, draft a new constitu- 
tion, and adopt a new philosophy 
of the relation of man to the state. 
Then, and only then, can it reform 
the educational system. 
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Such a movement must have its 
origin in Germany, must be carried 
on by Germans, and must be 
adapted to German conditions and 
to new German ideas. It now ap- 


pears that under UNESCO the na- 
tions of the world will join in 
helping one another with educa- 
tional problems. Outsiders can only 
help Germany to help herself. 


No American Policy on German 
Reeducation Says Gregor Ziemer 


MERICA’S occupation forces 
are failing miserably in the reedu- 
cation of German youth—in the 
redemption of the beaten, warped, 
and prostituted German mind— 
Gregor Ziemer, author of the book, 
Education for Death, and educa- 
tional director of Town Hall, writes 
in the June American Mercury: 
“The evidence of this failure is 
drawn from 101 different sources. 
The authorities estimate that we 
lack about 12,000 teachers. Yet 
many of the ones we have are over- 
age; consequently our teacher de- 
ficiency is more nearly 25,000. Too 
many of the instructors currently 
employed must be considered as 
unreliable, because they could not 
be screened properly. Immediate 
needs caused a relaxation of restric- 
tions.” 

Mr. Ziemer charges that there is 
no policy for educational develop- 
ment of either teacher or pupil in 
the American zone in Germany— 
no plan, no organized process. He 
says “there is no authority, no 
spirit, no conviction, no heart in the 
undertaking. We are providing no 
constructive suggestions, no positive 
inspiration. We are certainly not 
making allies out of the German 


teachers, nor friends out of the 
German children.” He reports that 
there is a shameful scarcity of text- 
books and that because of our hap- 
hazard censorship some textbooks 
which are being used have not 
eliminated the nationalistic view- 
point which bred Naziism. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
Mr. Ziemer reports, are streamlin- 
ing the entire complicated German 
school system into four years of 
elementary school and four years of 
secondary school, thus breaking 
down the inequality that used to 
exist in Germany between so-called 
popular education and education for 
the more privileged classes. 

Mr. Ziemer quotes several Amer- 
ican officials as explaining away 
America’s attitude on the reeduca- 
tion of Germany by saying, “the 
lack of action in this field is due to 
lack of unified public opinion in 
our country, lack of personnel in 
Germany, lack of a unified plan.” 
Even more alarming, says Mr. Zie- 
mer, is one other expression from 
American public officials who in- 
sist that they must not be quoted, 
and that is the statement: “I don’t 
believe we can change the tradition 
of Germans, nor their thinking.” 
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School Revenue and National Income 


LEE M. THURSTON 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


wih STUDY of the national in- 
come from 1799 shows that during 
the last century and a half the peo- 
ple of the United States have en- 
joyed a tremendous increase in the 
volume of dollar income. A great 
war has the effect of pitching the 
national income on a much higher 
level. From 1910 to 1920 the na- 
tional income rose from 28.1 billion 
dollars to 68.4 billion, an increase 
of 150 percent; between 1938 and 
1945 the income jumped from 64.4 
billion dollars to 161.0. After 
World War I the income did not 
revert to prewar levels; and if his- 
tory repeats, the earning power of 
the people of the United States will 
not again descend even to the 72.4 
billion dollar level of 1930. Most 
economists believe that the national 
income is not likely in the future 
to fall below 125 billion dollars a 
year. Many are inclined to set a 
somewhat higher figure. In terms of 
our needs and commitments, the re- 
cession of income to the 1929 level 
(about 80 billion dollars) would 
represent a national catastrophe. 
School revenues do not bear any 
fixed relationship to national in- 
come although they are conditioned 
by it. When income rises, its lift- 
ing effect is felt instantly in in- 
creased purchases of consumer 
goods and more tardily in in- 
creased expenditures for public ed- 


ucation. The reason is complex, but ° 


basically it is a matter of the delays 
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incidental to the getting and spend- 
ing of public money. It takes two 
years for the triple-play of school 
budget to school taxes to school ex- 
penditures. Again, the impulse of 
rising income is not instantly com- 
municated to public expenditures 
because of a certain inertia that 
cramps all institutional organiza- 
tions. Salary adjustments for public 
employes occur only after the de- 
velopment of public sentiment, 
which takes time. Contrariwise, 
school expenditures do not fall as 
rapidly as consumer expenditures 
when income falls off. The curve of 
public school expenditures, there- 
fore, has a tendency to lag a few 
years behind the curve of national 
income, and it shows up on a chart 
as a smoothed and delayed reaction. 

From our experience during the 
aftermath of World War I, we may 
conclude that public school operat- 
ing expenditures, which have never 
exceeded 2.5 billion dollars, will 
presently pass the 3-billion mark 
and may ascend very considerably 
higher. In the event of a severe de- 
pression they may recede somewhat 
but will not return to the pre-World 
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War II levels. This point was recog- 
nized by President Truman who 
said when he transmitted to Con- 
gress the federal budget for 1947: 
“In the future we expect incomes 
considerably higher than before the 
war. Higher incomes should make 
it possible for state and local gov- 
ernments and for individuals to 
support higher and more nearly 
adequate expenditures for educa- 
tion.” 

Estimates of revenue just ahead 
for the public schools are bound to 
be guesses. We do not know how 
much the public schools of the na- 
tion are spending this year although 
the figure is probably in the neigh- 
borhood of 2.5 billion dollars. In 
the meantime, local school tax rev- 
enues afe increasing; many state 
governments are increasing their 
appropriations for education; and 
some of the very large expenditures 
for veterans’ education are finding 
their way into the public secondary 
schools. The schools, already 
stripped of essential personnel and 
having lost a great deal of ground 
in a manpower contest with private 
enterprise, are trying to fight their 
way back in a period of rising con- 
sumer expenditures and rising wages 
and salaries. The attainment by the 
public schools of the nation of a 
revenue in excess of 3 billion dol- 
lars a year is surely not far off. 
Should the national income remain 
somewhere near its present level, 
that is to say about 160 billion dol- 
lars a year, and should public school 
revenue take approximately the same 
share of the national income that it 


took from 1920 to 1940, which was 
from to percent, then pub- 
lic school revenue will go up to 4 
billion dollars within the next seven 
or eight years. This figure is of 
course highly conjectural and its 
achievement is predicated on two 
assumptions: (1) that national in- 
come will not recede, and (2) that 
the people of the United States will 
devote as large a share of their 
means in the future as they have in 
the past to the support of their pub- 
lic schools. 

Historically, our public school 
system has been supported from the 
proceeds of local property taxation, 
but within the last 20 years the pro- 
portion of school support derived 
from property-tax sources has de- 
clined and the proportion from 
nonproperty taxes has increased. 
This gradual shift has occurred 
without any appreciable acceptance 
of financial responsibility for gen- 
eral education by the Congress. It is 
well known that the basic source of 
taxes is the income and not the 
capitalized wealth of a community. 
Earned income is today much greater 
than the income derived from the 
ownership of property, and in a 
great many cities the annual income 
of the people is much greater than 
the assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty. Income, moreover, can be heav- 
ily taxed without becoming con- 
fiscatory. The rising trend of income 
and the relatively fixed status of 
property assessment suggest . that 
future increases in school revenue 
will come not so much from local 
community taxes as from taxes im- 
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posed by the state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

We are still in the period of an 
expanding economy which will con- 
tinue as long as there are great un- 
satisfied needs, a preoccupation with 
work and service, and an abounding 
confidence in better days to come. 
Higher income will continue to be 
the rule. Even with the abandon- 
ment of price controls by the gov- 
ernment, however, inflation can be 
held in check by the federal, state, 
and local governments by a proper 
use of their taxing power. 

From a review of the economic 
factors bearing on school support, 
two main conclusions can be drawn. 
One concerns the source of increased 
school support. Increased school 
revenue is necessary and is appar- 
ently inevitable, but it will come not 
so much from a rise in property 
taxes as from increased state and 
federal aid. Although the local 
school district is mainly limited to 
the property tax, the state and fed- 
eral governments can levy and col- 
lect income taxes, sales taxes, 
inheritance taxes, and many others 
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directly associated with earnings 
and other income whose application 
does not involve the same risks of 
confiscation as a heavy property tax. 
It is toward the state and federal 
governments, therefore, that in- 
creased attention should be directed. 
Second, the schools should im- 
prove their interpretation. Hitherto 
educators have concentrated their 
public-relations activities on short- 
term vexations and crises, such as 
bond issues and tax rates. Economic 
and social events now on the move 
will determine whether public ed- 
ucation will command 2 or 3 or 4 
percent of the national income in 
1952. The amount of their earnings 
which the American people are 
going to use for the support of 
their educational system six years 
hence will depend on three factors: 
(1) their income, (2) the adequacy 
of the educational and financial 
structure, and (3) their willingness 
to pay. It is tremendously important 
that during the period immediately 
ahead the educational problem be 
interpreted in terms and concepts 
transcending short-term interests. 


It was the dead soldier speaking: “Know how much it 
cost to kill me? One hundred thousand bucks. . . . Know 
how many of us died in this recent fracas? 14,000,000. 
. . . Know what this war cost the world in folding money? 


. . . Uncle Sugar alone put out 290 billion in taxpayers’ 
dough. Almost twice the cost of running the federal government for the 
last 150 years. To crack the secret of the atom—that alone took two mil- 
lion bucks. . . . Suppose that cash had gone into schools and books and 


roads and trains. . 
and butchery and blood? 


. . Mightn’t it have yielded richer results than bombs 


“Wish they'd worry less about the atom and more about Adam. If 
someone had tried it a few years ago—who knows, maybe I'd still be 
alive.” — Chinese Edition, Stars and Stripes, 1945. 
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Educational Services for Young Children 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


C Services for 
Young Children is concerned with 
the problem of what constitutes the 
best development and education for 
children from three through five 
years of age. It proposes that edu- 
cational services be extended down- 
ward and that the extended services 
be closely integrated with the rest 
of the educational program. 

One of the large services Amer- 
ica has undertaken is the provision 
of free public education for all the 
children of all the people. In for- 
mer days the school’s contributions 
to individual development were 
made largely in terms of reading, 
writing, and numbers. We have 
now added many others, such as 
health and personal and social ad- 
justment. It is also quite essential 
that the individual master the disci- 
plines of the society in which he 
lives and grows. The democratic 
disciplines include: (1) respect for 
others; (2) cooperative effort; (3) 
appreciation of deferred values and 
the willingness to strive for a good 
more remote than immediate per- 
sonal benefit; (4) fair play; (5) 
scientific attitude and _ rational 
thinking; (6) selfreliance; (7) in- 
dividual freedom and responsibility. 

Some of these disciplines have 
found partial expression in the 
law, but the greater number of 
them are selfdisciplines which have 
originated in the mores and are 
maintained and nourished by popu- 


Reported from Educational Serv- 
ices for Young Children, prepared 
by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Washington, D. C.: The Commis- 
sion, 1945. Pp. 3-8, 47-56. 


lar acceptance. The initiation, 
growth, and development of demo- 
cratic disciplines constitute an es- 
sential part of education. 

It has become increasingly clear 
that the teaching of good citizen- 
ship cannot be restricted within 
any period of schooling. Nor does 
the development of such aspects of 
citizenship as health, personal and 
social adjustment, and the expres- 
sive and communicative arts wait 
on compulsory school age or cease 
at its ending. Education is con- 
cerned with the enhancement of 
the individual at all ages. Children 
are important in themselves and as 
a prospectus of what society will 
become. What they experience in 
their early years strongly affects 
their value to themselves and to 
society. 

From the young child’s point of 
view, play is the most important 
element in his day. So spontane- 
ously creative are children that in- 
doors and out, at all seasons, the 
growing child will play. But his 
play can be thwarted by an un- 
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sympathetic adult, by ill health or 
undernourishment; or it can be 
arrested by the poverty of his en- 
vironment. Fortunately, most aduits 
“Jet” children play. 

Yet play is not simply play; 
through it children are uncon- 
sciously learning to adapt to life 
and to take an active part in it. 
They dramatize human relations; 
they discover how to get along 
with others; they develop a con- 
trol over inanimate objects. In 
play they set their own standards 
and measure themselves with their 
own yardsticks of success. 

In order that play may be happy 
and fruitful, children need sun- 
shine, fresh air, space, cleanliness, 
and materials which they can adapt 
to their own purposes. If a child 
is an integral part of his family 
and the community in which he 
lives, his play will reflect growth 
and new horizons. As he grows, 
he will play for longer periods, in 
a more complicated setting, and 
with larger numbers of children 
contributing to his plans. He will 
learn to take turns and share things; 
above all, he will learn to exchange 
ideas. In his own small way, 
through taking care of himself and 
respecting others, he will be help- 
ing democracy to succeed. 

Even during the years from three 
to six a child will have some ex- 
perience in chores. There will be 
the putting away of playthings, the 
taking care of his own clothes, the 
regular care of a well-loved pet, 


and the chance to help an older’ 


person now and then. In carrying 


out such little duties children learn 
respect for the work of other peo- 
ple, for the needs of animals, and 
for things. 

Adventure, as well as play and 
work, is a necessary part of a 
child’s life, and time for it should 
be provided. A trip to the store, a 
walk around the block, watching 
the plumber repair a fixture—any 
one of these may constitute adven- 
ture. Such adventures will help 
children to become better ac- 
quainted with the world and to 
discover their own limitations and 
potentialities. 

Play, work, and adventure of 
young children require the super- 
vision of an adult. No child five or 
under can be expected to meet ade- 
quately all the contingencies of the 
environment or direct all the im- 
pulses that surge up within him. 
Through sympathetic and under- 
standing guidance, adults will find 
countless openings for interpreting 
the world to a child. 

In the young child’s world there 
can be the prototypes of all de- 
sirable living. Many homes in and 
of themselves are capable of pro- 
viding their young children with 
experiences in democratic living 
and backgrounds that will give 
them a good start in life. There 
are other children, in every section 
of the country and in every social 
and economic group, whose parents 
are not able by circumstance, nature, 
or training to give them the values 
inherent in a carefully directed pro- 


_gram. These children may suffer 


inexcusably. 
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Educational services for young 
children constitute a recognition 
that our democratic society intends 
that all children shall have oppor- 
tunity for essential growth. 

The worth of kindergartens has 
been shown by repeated studies 
and the experiences of hundreds of 
school systems. Yet almost two- 
thirds of our cities do not have 
them. Administrators need to direct 
the attention of their communities 
to desirable extensions in school 
services. Local agencies vitally in- 
terested in educational welfare 
should assist in the planning, while 
universities, state education depart- 
ments, and professional associations 
should provide materials and per- 
sonnel. Educational services for the 
young, however, will be an essen- 
tial part of the total educational 
picture. They should receive no spe- 
cial pleading. They can stand on 
their own merits. 

There are nevertheless various 
stereotyped objections to educa- 
tional services for young children 
which administrators may expect. 
Many of them are much the same 
as those used against any exten- 
sion of public education. Others 
are directed more specifically to 
the particular services proposed. 

1. 1 got along without nursery 
school and kindergarten. Why can’t 
the children of today?—The an- 
swer can best be found by the ques- 
tioner himself through a considera- 
tion of the changes which society 
has undergone. Many adults got 
along as children without a myriad 
of things we now class as necessities. 


2. The worst home is better for 
the child than the best institution. 
—The nursery school and kinder- 
garten have recognized the need of 
children for security and love in 
their home, and through consulta- 
tive services and parent education 
they have helped many a child to 
this rightful heritage. The nursery 
school and kindergarten are simply 
agencies to help and supplement 
the home. Their research in child 
development has emphasized the 
importance of the home and has 
strengthened a tendency to favor 
the foster home over institutional 
care for orphans. Parents who have 
opportunities to engage the help 
of nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens almost universally approve 
of them, and parents’ reports indi- 
cate that parent-child relationships 
are improved. 

3. What can a child of three, 
four, or five actually learn? What 
can’t wait until he’s six or seven?— 
Matters of physical development, 
nutrition, and health do not wait 
until a child has reached six or 
seven. So we have created maternity 
aid, infant and child-hygiene pro- 
grams, and family consultation cen- 
ters. The first six years also lay the 
foundation for emotional and so- 
cial development. The largest num- 
ber of rejections for military service 
resulted from nervous disorders, 
and the medical men and psycholo- 
gists in the armed forces tell us 
these disabilities are traceable in 
many instances to faulty training in 
early childhood. Defects are pres- 
ent whether or not a war occurs, 
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but war has emphasized many of 
our shortcomings and has indicated 
need of increased educational serv- 
ices for young children. 

To children, science is an in- 
triguing wonderland. Responses of 
adults to their questions may be: 
“Don’t bother me now; I’m busy.” 
“Wait until you can read and find 
out for yourself.”” When a child’s 
curiosity is checked, when his ques- 
tions are resisted or derided, his 
scientific approach may be effec- 
tually checked. Parents and teachers 
need to provide opportunities for 
children to find out about the won- 
der world of science. 

With young children from three 
to five years old there is a natural 
joy in color, music, inventiveness, 
dramatic play, and construction. 
Children this age will probably or- 
dinarily not get rich experience 
with the symbolic arts in anything 
like the same degree except through 
school groups. To have fun with 
music, dramatic play, and oppor- 
tunities in the graphic arts the 
child needs other children of his 
own age. The child needs a chance 
to enjoy the work of his peers and 
to have his work enjoyed. 

The greatest part of language 
development takes place before the 
child is six or seven. Many of the 
most serious forms of speech de- 
fects such as stuttering, lisping, and 
shyness have their incipiency befcre 
entrance into the first grade. Chil- 
dren from foreign-speaking homes 
may be marked with an accent and 


other peculiarities to plague them ° 


throughout life. 
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4. Aren’t mothers better off if 
they stay home and take care of 
their children instead of visiting 
nursery schools and attending 
parent-education meetings?—These 
same objections were made when 
the public schools and other agen- 
cies first provided adult classes in 
sewing, cooking, and other arts of 
homemaking. Now we understand 
that these arts are not inherited, 
but once acquired, they contribute 
to more comfortable living. The 
care, development, and protection 
of children are just as specialized. 
Anything that helps parents in 
their guidance of children is just 
as important as what increases the 
efficiency of pediatricians and 
teachers. 

5. The nursery school and kin- 
dergarten will merely give mothers 
more time for bridge and the pic- 
tures—This charge does not apply 
to working mothers or those with 
large families. It probably applies 
principally to a few who can and 
will enrol their children in private 
nursery schools whether or not the 
public schools maintain any. The 
public nursery school will make 
things easier for the mother who 
sends her child there because it 
will contribute to the education of 
the child just as any public school 
helps in the education of her pres- 
ent school-age child. The mother 
who is acquainted with her re- 
sponsibilities is not so likely to 
neglect her duties as one who has 
not learned of the contributions she 
can and should make. 

6. Educational services for young 
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children will cost too much. We 
can’t afford them.—This, after all, 
is the main argument against them. 
They are going to add materially 
to our educational costs; and you 
and I and everyone else are going 
to pay the bill. We can be sure, 
however, that we are investing 
wisely. 

Preschool education will cost 
more than education on the regular 
elementary level because it must be 
more specialized. It will cost less 
than some vocational education on 
the secondary level. The question 
really is, can we afford not to 
undertake it? There is an increasing 
weight of public opinion that we 
must afford it, no matter what the 
cost. This opinion has encouraged 
the proponents of early childhood 
education to move ahead. 

The greatest help in interpreting 
the program will come from the 
parents themselves. Any interpreta- 
tion should be based on present-day 
knowledge of child development 
and the demands of our culture 
stated in a simple, attractive way. 
Parents and other adults should 
make actual visits to classrooms; 
radios, motion-picture films, and 


similar mediums are useful in ad- 
vertising the need for these educa- 
tional services. 

Every community group should 
learn about the program in terms 
of its own background. To parents, 
stress should be placed on how a 
child grows and develops. To com- 
munity health agencies, the mental 
and physical well-being of the com- 
munity should be emphasized. The 
values which will come from future 
alert citizens should be pointed out 
to civic leaders. The local school- 
board is the final determiner of 
school policy. The members will 
need to understand that the educa- 
tion of young children is their job 
and that such education in their 
community represents a paying in- 
vestment. All these groups deserve 
a frank exposition of the cost of 
the program, else the school may 
be persuaded to embark on a 
“cheap” venture, which in itself 
may defeat the ends sought. 

The best interpretation will lie 
in the worth of the program itself. 
Every possible safeguard, educa- 
tional and otherwise, must be built 
up around the program at its in- 
ception. 


They Slee the Veed 


ROBERT OWEN, factory owner, idealist, and socialist, 
started the first nursery schools in England in 1816. During 
the war, nursery classes in elementary schools in Britain took 
care of 30,000 preschool children, but facilities are needed 
for 3,000,000 youngsters under the age of five. The new 
education bill authorizes local authorities to provide nurs- 
ery schools wherever there is a need for them. 
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‘om my career as a Gymna- 

sium (high-school) teacher in Vi- 
enna was abruptly terminated by 
that native Austrian with the little 
mustache, I packed my red pencils 
and my teaching certificates and 
transferred my educational activities 
to the United States. On my first 
teaching assignment in this coun- 
try, I anticipated a job more or less 
like the one I left. Now I know 
better. I had considered myself fair- 
ly well educated, but every day I 
heard many strange words, like 
matching and multiple-choice tests, 
counselors, dean, and extracurricu- 
lum activities, that made me realize 
my shocking ignorance. 

The European high school has 
‘not yet shaken off the spirit of 
the old humanists or freed itself 
from the shackles of authoritarian 
government. Latin, Greek, and 
dynastic and military history are 
slow in giving way to modern 
languages, modern science, social 
studies, and the skills required for 
trade or business. The American 
school is free of this ballast of age- 
old tradition and the American 
teacher has no reactionary caste at- 
titude like that of many of his 
European colleagues. I can say with 
full sincerity that in most respects 
the American school is superior. 

The European school is still pri- 
marily a school for the privileged. 


Contrast Between European and 
American Schools 
ALFRED APSLER 


In the School Review 


Alfred Abpsler teaches at Grant 

High School, Portland, Oregon. 

Reported from the School Review, 
LIV (May, 1946), 295-98. 


The enrolment is limited; the stu- 
dents must pass special entrance 
examinations. For the great majo- 
rity, formal education is over when 
they finish junior high school at 14. 
There are night schools for work- 
ing youths, but it is extremely hard 
to graduate from these schools, for 
administrators and faculties are re- 
luctant to grant the privileges of 
graduation to those who have not 
been exposed to eight years of 
Gymnasium spirit. The American 
school, on the other hand, is truly 
a people’s school and the students 
represent a cross section of Amer- 
ican society. 

In olden times Austrian teachers 
were often recruited from the ranks 
of retired Army sergeants. They 
could forcefully swing the cane — 
the main tool and symbol of the 
teacher. Although high-school stu- 
dents are not beaten any more, 
semimilitary discipline is still the 
rule. Students stand at attention 
when the teacher enters, address 
him properly as Herr Professor, 


listen silently to his lecture, and 


accept his word without argument. 
Outstanding among disciplinary 
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measures is the carcer (detention up 
to five hours or more). The faculty 
decides in a sort of court session 
on such a punishment, and the 
parents of the culprit are then noti- 
fied of the decision in a solemn 
official letter. 

It may be easier to keep order 
under such conditions, but student 
and teacher are more at ease in the 
informal atmosphere of the Ameri- 
can school. I was shocked when 
students would tap me on the 
shoulder and call out, “Hey, Doc,” 
when they wanted my attention, but 
I soon found out this was a sign of 
confidence. 

When the teacher is the absolute 
ruler, marks take on the aspect of a 
mysterious weapon. Since objective 
tests are rarely used, the teacher is 
likely to give marks according to 
his general and subjective impres- 
sions. The Viennese police used to 
be especially alerted when report 
cards were given out because there 
were always juvenile runaways who 
dared not come home with their 
poor marks. Attempts at suicide 
could also be expected. The Port- 
land high-school student, however, 
usually knows where he stands and 
probably could tabulate his marks 
as well as his teacher. 

In the short-lived democratic era 
that passed over Central Europe 
after World War I, student govern- 
ment was cautiously introduced by 
some progressive administrators, 
but the support of teachers and of 
many parents was only half-hearted. 
The idea of students’ holding elec- 
tions and debating school matters 


was distasteful to them. When the 
dark shadows of fascism started 
closing in, all these traces of demo- 
cratic spirit rapidly disappeared. In 
Portland the place of student gov- 
ernment in school life is undisputed. 
The faculty urges the students to 
take the initiative. 

In the Gymnasium the student 
has no choice of teachers and almost 
none of subjects. He is assigned to 
a classroom, where he stays all 
morning. Each period a different 
teacher enters to teach his sub- 
ject. A few nonacademic elec- 
tives, such as shorthand, are taught 
in the afternoon, but they do not 
count for graduation. The recitation 
consists mainly of a lecture and a 
teacher-conducted review. Examina- 
tions are mostly individual and 
oral. 

No wonder the principal, after 
his first visit to my class in Port- 
land, told me, “You talk too much.” 
Without formal training I had to 
adopt an entirely new teaching tech- 
nique. Slowly, through trial and 
error, I discovered the devices used 
to stimulate student activity — de- 
bate, committee work, etc. I learned 
to step down from the platform 
and sit in the background while the 
class worked out its problems. 

The drill school turns out people 
with a vast stock of memorized 
knowledge. The graduate of the 
American high school knows fewer 
facts, but he knows where to find 
any facts that he needs. More im- 
portant, he can conduct a meeting, 
make decisions, and voice an in- 
dependent opinion. 
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The Gymnasium student hates 
school, or is bored by it, or both. 
He lives his social and emotional 
life almost entirely outside the 
school. He is a member of a sport 
club or a Turnverein to which he 
lends his enthusiastic support. Thus 
arise the many youth movements 
and the yearning wanderlust of the 
adolescent who feels at home no- 
where, least of all at school. This 
is One reason why young people in 
Germany and Austria responded so 
eagerly to the call of the political 
gangsters, as they did in the Hitler 
Youth and the Storm Troopers. The 
American high school provides not 
only instruction, but also sound en- 
tertainment, fun, sports, team spirit, 
proper settings for romance, and 
activities for all kinds of juvenile 
interests. 

In spite of my obvious preference, 
I should like to say something good 
about the European school. The 
Gymnasium graduate has a sound 
background of factual knowledge 
that helps him in future profes- 
sional studies. He is usually able to 
use his native language without 
flaws and can absorb foreign lan- 
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guages with considerable ease. Since 
he is forced to follow a rigid gen- 
eral curriculum, he has a little 
knowledge of all the humanities 
and sciences that his school offers. 

It also seems to me that the 
European teacher stands in much 
higher esteem with the adult public 
than does his American colleague. 
At one time both the president of 
Austria and the mayor of Vienna 
were school teachers, and other 
teachers held high public office. In 
a village the schoolmaster, the 
preacher, and the doctor are the 
natural leaders of the community. 
My very limited experience does not 
indicate that any great number of 
American teachers are called on to 
provide leadership in their local 
communities or in local politics. 
There are many noteworthy excep- 
tions, though I would not include 
persons like the late Wendell Wil- 
kie, who probably never intended 
to make school teaching his career. 
The American teacher does not sit 
in the front row of social life, but 
he is richly compensated by being 
a free person — free to teach his 
ideas and to live his life. 


Pupils as Social Workers 


ACCORDING to School Activities, students of the Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, High School, cooperating with the Council 
of Social Agencies, study the food, clothing, and health 
requirements of needy families. Then, although they do 
not know whom they are helping, each class takes the re- 
sponsibility for meeting the needs of a particular family 


on the basis of information supplied them by the Council. 
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Developing Readiness for 
Word Recognition 
M. LucILE HARRISON 


In the Elementary English Review 


al MONG the most significant 
basic skills in reading are those 
which make possible the independ- 
ent and correct pronunciation of any 
strange word met in any reading 
situation. If these skills are mas- 
tered, the teacher no longer teaches 
each new word as a character sepa- 
rate and distinct from other sight 
words. Instead, except for nonpho- 
netic words, the pupil uses his skill 
in word analysis to determine for 
himself what the strange words are. 
The entire volume of his reading 
may thereby be doubled or even 
tripled. Reading experts agree that 
the most frequent cause of retarded 
reading is lack of skill in word 
analysis. Hence pupils should ac- 
quire these skills very early. 

A well-rounded program will in- 
clude four divisions, giving the 
pupil four means of getting at the 
correct pronunciation of a word: 

1. Training in the use of the con- 
text enables the child to use the 
familiar words surrounding the 
strange one to determine what the 
unfamiliar word is. For example, 
the child may come on the passage: 

“Where have you been?” asked 
Bob’s mother. “Just look at your 
face!” Bob looked at himself in the 
on the wall. 

Only one word can be inserted in 
the context and that one is not dif- 
ficult for any English-speaking child 


M. Lucile Harrison is Associate 
Professor of Elementary Education 
at the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. Reported from 
the Elementary English Review, 
XXIII (March, 1946), 122-31. 


to determine. This ability can be 
used before any of the other inde- 
pendent means of pronouncing a 
strange word. 

2. Training in phonetic analysis 
teaches the pupil to pronounce a 
new word by first noting the fa- 
miliar elements in it and then ar- 
riving at the pronunciation by 
blending the familiar elements to 
make a word which is familiar by 
sound but was unfamiliar by sight. 
For example, let us assume that the 
phonetic elements which make up 
the word “‘lavender’’ are all familiar 
to the pupil. By blending these 
sounds, he can determine the correct 
pronunciation. 

3. Training in structural analysis 
enables the pupil to note familiar 
parts of words and to arrive at the 
total word by putting these parts 
together correctly. Such words as 
“laughter” and “laughing” are easy 
when the pupil realizes that the 
root of each is the familiar word 
“Jaugh” to which familiar endings 
have been added. When he has 
learned that endings sound alike 
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whenever they appear, he can work 
out variants easily. 

4. Training in the use of the dic- 
tionary enables the child to deter- 
mine how a strange word is pro- 
nounced by first finding the word 
in the orderly arrangement of the 
dictionary; then, by using its dia- 
critical markings, its syllable divi- 
sions, and the key to pronunciation 
given in the dictionary, he can ar- 
rive at the pronunciation. 

Perhaps a fifth type of training, 
namely, the ability to use a com- 
posite of two or more of these 
means of getting at the pronunci- 
ation of a word, should be added. 
For example, two words such as 
“pond” or “‘lake’” may fit equally 
well into the context of a passage, 
but by noting the familiar initial 
consonant of the word the pupil can 
easily determine which one to 
choose. 

Few of us now have any doubt 
about the necessity of such a pro- 
gram for every child in our schools. 
But most teachers are still asking 
when it shall be begun. 

Many reading experts agree that 
the program must be started in the 
reading-readiness period before ac- 
tual reading of printed and written 
materials is begun, although few 
teachers have done anything about 
such teachings at that point. Even 
if the reading-readiness program is 
carried out in the kindergarten, the 
pupils should be given the complete 
program, including training for 
word analysis. 


The beginning steps of the pro- 


gram will be classified under three 


headings: (1) auditory training, 
(2) visual training, and (3) train- 
ing in the use of the context. 

During the readiness period, 
auditory training will teach the 
children that the words they hear 
contain sound elements which can 
be recognized and that these sound 
elements have likenesses and dif- 
ferences. Visual training will enable 
them to recognize visual likenesses 
and differences in letters and words. 
It will also teach them that the 
characters known as letters have 
names. The writer believes that the 
names of the letters may well be 
learned in the visual-training part 
of the readiness program. Training 
in the use of the context teaches the 
child to listen carefully to a whole 
oral sentence or passage and to use 
the context to complete or fill in a 
word or idea. 

No printed or written words will 
be used during either the auditory 
training or training in the use of 
the context. Printed words will be 
used, however, in the visual train- 
ing, but none need be or will be 
named or recognized. Bear in mind, 
then, that these three types of train- 
ing will involve no reading during 
the readiness period. Eyes, ears, and 
mental abilities will be trained so 
that pupils will be ready to carry 
out the more detailed steps in word 
analysis after they have commenced 
to read. 

In most schools this training is 
omitted entirely and pupils are sub- 
jected to the more difficult learn- 
ings without the necessary prepara- 
tion. Pupils face a situation quite 
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like that in which the first rungs are 
left off a ladder, and, regardless of 
their short legs, the children are re- 
quired to stretch to a third or fourth 
rung to begin the upward climb. In 
the learning program, as on the 
ladder, only the most fit can make 
the stretch over the part left out. 
Those who cannot bridge the gap 
independently in the later reading 
program are those who, as the teach- 
er usually says, ‘‘never can get the 
idea of sounds in words and never 
can see the difference between two 
such ‘confusion words’ as went and 
want.” 

The investigators found that 
either type of training improved the 
reading abilities of first-grade pupils 
greatly. But when first graders re- 
ceived both auditory and visual 
training, gains in reading achieve- 
ment increased in proportion. The 
writer believes that these types of 
training can be given during the 
readiness period and can be con- 
tinued through the first grade with 
added value. 

The writer is certain that learning 
reading by the sight method is fu- 
tile for all first graders who cannot 
achieve the learnings of the visual 
program in the readiness period. 
Likewise, learning to analyze words 
phonetically at a later period is next 
to impossible if, in the readiness 
period, pupils cannot hear and dif- 
ferentiate between sounds heard at 
the beginning and end of words. 
The exercises are, therefore, a 
screening device for determining 
when pupils are ready for reading 
or for the study of phonics, as well 
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as an aid for furthering readiness. 

In the auditory program, these 
detailed learnings are important: 

1. The ability to hear and differ- 
entiate between the sounds with 
which spoken words begin, using 
(a) the commonest single consonant 
sounds, including hard d, f, 
hard g, h, j, l, m, n, p, 1, 5, t, w; 
(4) the commonest speech conso- 
nant sounds, which are wh, ch, sh, 
and th (voiced and unvoiced) ; and 
(c) the commonest and easiest-to- 
make consonant blends, which are 
sk, sm, sn, sp, st, sw, tw. 

2. The ability to hear rhyming 
endings and to differentiate between 
nonrhyming endings in words. 

In teaching pupils to discrimi- 
nate between initial single conso- 
nants, only the more commonly re- 
curring ones listed above need be 
dealt with. To determine the order 
in which consonants should be 
taught, keep in mind that (1) those 
which children use most readily in 
learning to talk, e.g., labials such as 
m and b, are also those which they 
hear and recognize most easily in 
the readiness program; (2) those 
consonants which children habitual- 
ly substitute in baby talk for sounds 
which they cannot make are among 
the easier consonants for children to 
hear and make; and (3) it is often 
difficult for children to differenti- 
ate between some of the consonants 
in voiced and unvoiced pairs, e.g., 
hard g and hard ¢ (&). The writer 
would use m, f, 5, t, hard c, and b 
earliest. 

Of importance in the visual pro- 
gram are: 
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1. The ability to name and note 
likenesses and differences in single 
letters which are (a) grossly differ- 
ent, (4) somewhat similar, and (c) 
highly confusing. 

2. The ability to examine a word 
visually by beginning at the correct 
end and examining the letters all 
the way through the word. 

3. The ability to note likenesses 
and differences in (a) grossly dif- 
ferent words; (4) almost identical 
words; (c) commonly reversed 
words; and (d) the common order- 
ly factors in the construction of 
words. 

It will be remembered that letters 
and words are seen. The names of 
the letters are to be learned but 
words are not to be read to or by 
the pupils, since the purpose is to 
train only their eyes. Alphabet 
books, blocks, and wooden letters 
are helpful in teaching the names of 
letters. A primer-type typewriter is 
also useful. When a child asks an 
adult to spell a word which the child 
wishes to write, he must hunt the 
letters, the adult helping with the 
unfamiliar ones. 

A few cautions should be ob- 
served: 

1. During visual training in the 


prereading period, none of the 
words should be read. They may or 
may not be read after reading is 
begun. The words used should be 
those which cause the greatest dif- 
ficulties later in the reading program 
as far as accurate word recognition 
is concerned. 

2. During the auditory training, 
the teacher should show no words. 
The sounds to be listened for at the 
beginning of words should not be 
isolated and sounded apart from the 
words in which they occur. No child 
should say “those words all begin 
with dub.” 

3. In the readiness period, the 
names of the letters should not be 
mentioned as sounds are worked on. 

4, Auditory training, visual train- 
ing, and the learning of the names 
of letters should not be combined 
until reading and actual teaching of 
phonetic analysis have begun. 

5. Teachers lose many fine op- 
portunities for training in the use 
of context when they do not make it 
necessary for pupils to listen care- 
fully to directions and explanations. 
They too frequently show pupils 
how to do things instead of making 
them understand through language 
expression. 


Superior Reading Activities Scouted 


To appraise those aspects of the reading program not measurable by 
tests, the Detroit, Michigan, supervisor of reading visited all classes in 
which reading was taught, conferring with each teacher about types of 
growth being emphasized, books on hand, and provisions made for 
remedial reading. A record was kept of all superior reading activities. 
Later, meetings were held at which strength and weakness were dis- 
cussed; and a summary was distributed to all of the city’s 189 schools. 
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Do We Dare? 


RUTH CUNNINGHAM 


In Educational Leadership 


HIS is a true story. It is not a 
pretty story, and there are those 
who may feel it is in poor taste to 
put this story in print in an educa- 
tional journal. If they are right, 
then tragedy is in poor taste; and 
education should deal only with 
the bright surface of life, avoiding 
the somber realities. It is only by 
chance, of course, that this particu- 
lar story is about a teacher, for it 
is also the story of many, many 
girls. 

This is the story of June Bailey, 
who is now about 35 years old. 
Her fellow teachers say she is hard 
to get along with. Her principal 
reports that she is stubborn and 
uncooperative. She doesn’t often 
express her point of view; but 
when she does, people begin to 
suspect she is “radical.” Everyone 
must admit, however, that when 
Miss Bailey is left alone in her 
classroom she is a superb teacher. 
The children in her room are happy 
and they make remarkable prog- 
ress. Even the “problem” children 
grow and blossom. 

Her fellow teachers used to try 
to find out why Miss Bailey is such 
a difficult person to deal with, but 
they have given up at last. They 
have merely tolerated her and 
chalked her up as a “queer one.” 

But June Bailey has not always 
been a queer one. When she started 
out as a young teacher, she and a 
law student were engaged to be 


Ruth Cunningham is on the staff 
of the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Reported from 
Educational Leadership, III ( March, 
(1946), 282-83. 


married; but the date of the wed- 
ding had to be set far ahead. A law 
student can’t support a wife, and 
June knew she would lose her job 
if she married. Shortly before he 
was to graduate from law school, 
the young student died; and a 
doctor confirmed what June had 
suspected. She was to have a baby. 
She wanted the baby. Yet, if she 
did have the child, she knew she 
couldn’t continue in the only work 
she was trained to do and hence 
would have no means of supporting 
herself and the baby. Moreover, 
she felt that teaching is important 
and that as a teacher she could 
make a significant contribution. 

Society said she could not have 
the child, and at the same time said 
that she could not, within the law, 
take steps not to have it. There was 
not a soul to whom she could turn 
for advice. 

If she could have produced a 
marriage certificate, even though 
it proclaimed a secret marriage, 
there would have been friends 
aplenty to offer sympathy and help. 
But she didn’t have a certificate. If 
she were to marry, she might, 
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through deceit, make herself and 
the child socially acceptable. But 
she couldn’t bring herself to do it. 
Finally she went to a midwife of 
whom she had heard and arranged 
for an illegal operation at an ex- 
orbitant fee. 

Today June Bailey is a queer 
one. She is stubborn, uncooperative, 
bitter, down on society. Who 
should have helped to prevent her 
tragedy? Wherein lies the fault? 

Wherever the fault, can educators 
remain blind and indifferent to the 
problem? There are those among 
us who say that problems of this 
sort are too “hot” to handle. Are 
we then to ignore them because 
we put our own security above our 
own responsibility ? Who is it talks 
of needs? If there are people with 
needs to be met with understand- 
ing, they are the June Baileys. 

But what can we do? Many 
things. These are but a start: 

1. Take steps to abolish rules 
imposed by any occupational group 
which forbid a man or woman to 
marry. Start at home. Education is 
the worst offender. 

2. Use your influence to get ade- 
quate maternity leave with pay for 
women in any occupation. 

3. Help establish medical, psy- 
chiatric, and counseling clinics 
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which will be open to all and will 
be within the means of all. The 
counsel provided may help some 
people to face society in full pay- 
ment for their mistakes. In some 
cases it may protect a young person 
from the unduly severe sentence 
society may seek to impose. 

4. Attempt to extend the prac- 
tice of subsidizing students and 
their dependents. The GI Bill of 
Rights has made a good start. If 
we extend similar subsidies to all 
students, none will be obliged to 
make a choice between a normal, 
happy married life and the educa- 
tion with which he hopes to better 
himself, his family, and society. 

5. See that every young person 
has an opportunity for adequate 
sex education. 

6. Examine the laws concerning 
medical practice to see if they are 
to the best interests of individuals 
and society. If they are not, then 
campaign for better legislation. 

7. As an educator, let it be 
widely known that you have sym- 
pathy and understanding for all, 
whether or not you condone their 
acts. This would apply to young- 
sters who make mistakes in per- 
sonal relations as well as to those 
who steal, cheat on exams, or play 
truant. 


THE Transvaal Provincial Council has passed 
a resolution repealing regulations which dis- 


criminate against married women teachers, thus allowing them to hold 
permanent posts under the same conditions and at the same salary as 
other women. Since 1940 the teachers’ association had been campaign- 


ing for such action in South Africa. 
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Teaching for Understanding 


Hart R. DouGLAss AND HERBERT SPITZER 


In the Measurement of Understanding 


ul NDERSTANDINGS are basic 
to rich and effective living. For 
this reason we ourselves seek to 
grow in understandings, and we 
look to the schools to develop un- 
derstanding in our children. Prog- 
ress has of course been made in 
recent decades toward objectives 
and methods of teaching which give 
proper place to ideas, to meanings, 
and to relationships; yet too often 
schools neglect understandings in 
favor of such outcomes as verbal- 
ism, barren factual information, 
and mechanical skills. Learning 
which takes place under these con- 
ditions is slight; too often it is 
both superficial and artificial; and 
often it can be applied neither to 
other units of knowledge nor to 
life needs. It is soon forgotten. 

There were reasons, of course, 
for the rather general acceptance 
of glib verbalism and mechanical 
skills in place of meaningful learn- 
ing. All these reasons obtain to- 
day in some measure; some, in 
fact, have been accentuated. On 
this account it is worthwhile to 
examine them. A few are: 

1. The prevailing psychology of 
learning, with its emphasis on iso- 
lated units or items rather than on 
wholes and relationships. 

2. The rather general depend- 
ence on textbooks, which are fre- 
quently little more than compendi- 
ums of detailed facts and general- 
ized summaries. 


Harl R. Douglass is Director of the 
College of Education, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and Herbert 
Spitzer is Principal of Iowa State 
University Elementary School, lowa 
City. Reported from the Measute- 
ment of Understanding, the Forty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. Pp. 7-26. 


3. Overconfidence in teaching 
by telling and in learning by memo- 
rizing what one has heard or read. 
Children get faulty notions con- 
cerning the ultimate authority of 
textbooks and teachers. 

4. The rapidly expanding con- 
tent of the curriculum posed the 
question of whether to try to “‘cover 
the ground” or to select and teach 
the selected content well. The 
choice seems more commonly to 
have been made in favor of the 
first procedure, which almost in- 
evitably leads to the learning of a 
sampling of facts and little else. 

5. The poor quality of teacher- 
preparation and the limited expe- 
riential background of teachers. 

6. The wasteful practice of in- 
dividual recitations as contrasted 
with cooperative group activity. 

7. The tendency to make school- 
ing an artificial thing by divorcing 
it from ordinary activities of life. 

Psychological and educational re- 
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search alike support the fact that 
meaningful learning is economical 
in both time and effort. Further- 
more, it is retained longer and 
more accurately. One has only to 
recall his difficulty in repeating a 
list of nonsense syllables, the 
names of persons met casually, or 
an ill-understood poem a week 
after memorizing it. On the other 
hand, one can generally bring to 
mind with comparative ease mate- 
rial that was meaningful and of 
continuing value at the time of 
learning it. 

The effects of learning with un- 
derstanding may extend far in time. 
Foundations are of critical impor- 
tance to later learning. As a mat- 
ter of fact, diagnosis of learning 
shortages very commonly reveals 
the real cause to be some only 
vaguely understood process or prin- 
ciple which the individual had 
“learned” years before. Learning 
with understanding also has (or 
may have) the effect of establishing 
in children the habit of expecting 
to understand. Having this habit, 
many children will seek help from 
other quarters if teachers give them 
a new process to be learned with- 
out explanation. 

There are always differences, no 
matter how slight, between the 
learning situation and the situation 
of use. If the gap is bridged at all, 
it is bridged by the discovery of 
relationships. The broader the 
meaning of an idea, the greater the 
understanding of a skill, the larger 
the probability of its usefulness 
outside the classroom. 


The modern conception is that 
education is the acceleration and 
the direction of growth of each 
individual. Thus the curriculum is 
no more than the provision of edu- 
cative experiences appropriate to 
this end. It includes anything which 
will enable the child as a child and 
later as an adult to feel, act, and 
think as we believe he should. The 
school is concerned with ideas, atti- 
tudes, and skills which influence 
actual living both now and in the 
future. 

Current evaluation practices tend 
to neglect understandings.—This 
does not imply that the evaluation 
of facts and skills must be aban- 
doned, but rather that meaningful 
outcomes of learning need to be 
measured more carefully and ex- 
tensively. As evidence that under- 
standings are not evaluated as they 
should be, let us examine samples 
of tests prepared by classroom 
teachers. 

1. Classroom test in  second- 
grade reading.—The reading selec- 
tion follows: 


Father was going to the store. 
Jane was going to school. 
Father walked. 

Jane rode on a bicycle. 
Mother waved to Jane. 


The questions: 


1. Who rode on a bicycle? 

2. Who waved to Jane? 

3. Who walked? 

4. Where was father going? 

The teacher merely substituted 
the question words “Who?” or 


‘ “Where?” for the nouns in the 


sentences. Therefore, in answering 
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the questions, the child had only to 
find the statements which contained 
the last words. Little reflective 
thought was required. The follow- 
ing questions, or others like them, 
measure higher levels of under- 
standing: 

1. Was Jane going to the store? 

2. Did mother go with Jane? 

3. Was father going to school? 

4. Did mother wave to Jane? 

2. A complete classroom test in 
fourth-grade science.—After several 
days of study of a unit on magnets, 
the teacher gave this test: 

1. What color is the north pole of a 

compass needle? 
. What shape are magnets? 
. Is the compass needle a magnet? 
. Will a magnet pick up sticks? 
. Will a magnet pick up paper 
clips? 
. Where is the Magnetic Pole? 

The study had included activities 
which provided every child with 
the specific information to answer 
the questions. Higher levels of un- 
derstanding could have been tested 
by such questions as: (1) What is 
a good reason for coloring the 
north pole of a compass needle? 
(2) How can you show that a com- 
pass needle is a magnet? 

The test items in general seem to 
call for important facts, and they 
are constructed adequately. The 
trouble is that, however well they 
measure factual knowledge, they 
measure little if anything else. Yet 
these teachers were content to limit 
evaluation to this one kind of learn- 
ing outcome, assuming they had 
measured all that needed to be 
measured. 


Nn 


Many teachers, convinced that 
the essay-type test is unreliable and 
that the weaknesses of such tests 
can be avoided by using objective 
tests, have adopted one or more of 
the new-type test forms. They soon 
discovered great difficulty in fram- 
ing “thought questions” in the pat- 
tern of these forms. On the other 
hand, they found them admirably 
adapted to the testing of factual 
knowledge. The result is that too 
frequently objective testing has be- 
come exclusively fact testing. This 
trend is both unfortunate and un- 
necessary. 

Procedures other than paper- 
and-pencil testing are, of course, 
used in the classroom to evaluate 
learning. If these other procedures 
but served to measure understand- 
ings, the deficiencies of classroom 


testing would not be too serious. 


But far more common than ques- 
tions and exercises which call for 
meaningful answers are those which 
can be satisfied with memorized 
statements and mechanized skills. 
This is true of oral questioning, 
work products, compositions, and 
standardized tests. 

Effect of measurement on in- 
structional procedures.—Supervi- 
sory and administrative staffs often 
collect evidence on pupil achieve- 
ment. If the tests used measure the 
learning outcomes a teacher has 
been trying to achieve, then he is 
encouraged to continue his efforts 
in that direction. But the tests may 
measure outcomes which the teacher 
has not endeavored to stress. Then 
almost anything may happen. 
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For instance, as part of the mid- 
year survey of achievement a read- 
ing test with questions that required 
thoughtful answers was given. 
Throughout the next semester the 
teacher placed major emphasis on 
such things as getting the main 
thought of paragraphs, on drawing 
conclusions from the material read, 
on discovering relationships, and 
on selecting the main points of 
paragraphs as a step in outlining. 
In this case the effects may be called 
beneficial, for the teacher was 
driven to teaching skills which he 
had previously neglected in spite 
of their obvious values for pupil 
achievement. 

The effects are detrimental, how- 
ever, if the teacher stresses factual 
knowledge in his classes and the 
tests used measure only this learn- 
ing outcome. Factual knowledge 
will continue to be stressed, and 
meanings and relationships will 
continue to be neglected. The 
teacher whose pupils satisfy the 
learning criterions approved by the 
administrative staff has no reason 
to change his instructional proce- 
dures or the goals he seeks to 
attain. 

The influence of the administra- 
tive measurement program is like- 
wise harmful when the teacher is 
discouraged from emphasizing 
proper learning techniques and 
using instructional aids adapted 
toward this end. If, at the end of 
the term, achievement is evaluated 
purely in terms of the students’ 
ability to answer simple factual 
questions, the teacher will in all 


probability adopt factual knowledge 
as his objective in instruction. By 
stressing facts, the teacher knows 
he will give his pupils the prepara- 
tion they need to succeed on tests 
they will have to take. The teacher 
also protects himself, especially 
when, as is sometimes true, he 
knows he will be rated according 
to the relative achievement of his 
pupils on factual tests. No small 
part of the blame for exaggerated 
concern about the learning of facts 
and mechanical skills is chargeable 
to the practice of administrative 
officials in stressing verbalism in 
their testing programs. 

We accomplish nothing at all by 
exhorting children to understand 
what they learn if we do not meas- 
ure their understanding. Tests and 
activities called for by evaluation 
devices give children their most 
tangible cues as to what they are 
to learn. Children soon discover 
the wisdom of learning what they 
will be tested on. 

Effect on research—The worth 
of experimental programs is al- 
most invariably appraised in terms 
of test data. Whether a standard- 
ized test or a test made by the ex- 
perimenter is used, the practice of 
measuring unrelated facts and for- 
mal skills seems prevalent. Data 
obtained from such tests may not 
show significant differences be- 
tween experimental and conven- 
tional procedures even when they 
actually exist; and they may show 
differences which are not educa- 


‘ tionally significant when other out- 
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consequence, in many experiments 
evaluation has been incomplete or 
inappropriate. Nevertheless, it zs 
possible to devise instruments and 
procedures to assess meaningful 
learning outcomes and to use them 
in experimental inquiries. The de- 
velopment of means to judge un- 
derstanding will for a long time 
be an important part of educational 
research. 

Importance of knowing the sta- 
tus of understanding —We must 
take into consideration what a child 
already knows if we are to guide 
his learning from then on. Knowl- 
edge of children’s status at the out- 
set of any new unit protects the 
teacher from two errors: teaching 


“over their heads” on the assump- 
tion they have already attained the 
requisite level of understanding; 
and wasteful and boring reteaching 
on the equally false assumption 
they lack understanding they ac- 
tually possess. 

The implications of “Begin 
where the child is” do not stop 
with initial instruction. The teacher 
must continually check to make 
sure that he is “‘losing’’ none of 
his pupils, that all of them are ex- 
tending their understanding as 
learning progresses. The best means 
of combating inefficient, errone- 
ous, meaningless, and incomplete 
learning is to obtain daily evidence 
through measurement. 


RoBERT M. HuTCHINs, Chancellor, University of Chicago: 
“Since the great aim is a world community, the great task 
is education. A world community can exist only with world 
communication, which means . . . common understand- 
ing, a common tradition, and common ideals. 

“We do not know what education could do for us, be- 
cause we have never tried it. We must try it now. We must 
expand it and intensify it, until education in understanding 
becomes the major occupation of all our youth and the 
major activity of all adults in their steadily increasing lei- 
sure time.” 


OLIVER J. KELLER, Editor, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: ‘‘We 
must train our people for citizenship, not merely for Amer- 
ican citizenship but for world citizenship. We have played 
around with the first objective a good many years .... 
We haven’t even made a start in teaching world citizenship 
—in many sections we have been afraid, because of poltical 
and other pressures, even to try.” 
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Rhodes Scholarships 


GILMORE STOTT 


In Higher Education 


C rau RHODES wrote in his 
first will the ideal toward which he 
worked the rest of his life: The 
unification of the English-speaking 
peoples, and “‘the foundation of so 
great a power as to hereafter rend- 
er wars impossible and promote the 
best interests of humanity.” The 
will proposes the founding of a 
secret society, its members pledged 
to extend British rule by extended 
colonization, the ultimate recovery 
of the United States, and the initi- 
ation of an Imperial Parliament. 
Later, deeply impressed by the 
strong ties of friendship formed 
during college life, Rhodes de- 
termined to found a Teaching Uni- 
versity. This idea was dropped in 
1893, and Rhodes established three 
scholarships yearly from South 
Africa to Oxford University. 
Rhodes’ last will, made in 1899, 
broadened the scheme to include 
two scholarships yearly from each 
of the United States, 15 from 
Germany, and 60 from the domin- 
ions. Rhodes put all his faith in 
providing the freest possible kind 
of educational opportunity to men 
whose instincts for leadership would 
“be likely in after life to guide 
them to esteem the performance of 
public duties as their highest aim.” 
Such men could not, nor would not, 
be tutored as to what they should 
do or think. Rhodes’ problem, and 
the problem and privilege of his 
trustees today, was simply to select 


Gilmore Stott, a former Rhodes 

Scholar, is assistant to Frank Ayde- 

lotte, American Secretary, Rhodes 

Scholarship Trust, Institute for Ad- 

vanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Re- 

ported from Higher Education, 
II (April 1, 1946), 1-4. 


men of worth and to offer them a 
unique educational experience. The 
rest was in the hands of the scholars 
themselves. 

There is some truth in the pop- 
ular notion that a Rhodes Scholar 
is supposed to be an all-round man. 
Selection is based on literary and 
scholastic attainment, character, 
leadership, and interest in sports. 
It was soon realized, however, that 
the true spirit of Rhodes’ will 
would be served not by men fairly 
good at everything, but excellent 
in something. Rhodes felt that of 
the four requirements, intellect and 
character were most important, and 
it is on these qualities that com- 
mittees of selection lay the greatest 
emphasis. Leadership, though vital, 
is felt to be more imponderable; 
the “eager beaver” of undergradu- 
ate days may not be the outstanding 
public servant of later life. Olympic 
prowess in sports is not the quality 
for a candidate to rely on, but the 
importance of enough skill to bring 
a man into easy association with his 
fellows is taken into account. 

Selection of men presented great 
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difficulties. American university ed- 
ucation was wholly unlike the Eng- 
lish system; few Americans knew 
what Oxford was like or what type 
of man would best benefit from 
Oxford. By 1918 there were more 
than 400 returned Rhodes Scholars 
in the United States. The selection 
system was then placed in the hands 
of these men, with the chairman 
chosen from outside to avoid any 
spirit of clique. 

Waiving of the classics require- 
ment for Rhodes Scholars increased 
the competition from about 100 
applicants to approximately 600 
each year the competitions are held. 
To retain equal opportunity for all 
states and at the same time allow 
the selection of two men from one 
state and none from another if the 
men’s merits justify it, the coun- 
try is divided into eight districts of 
six men each. Each state holds a 
competition each year. The com- 
mittee chooses two men to represent 
the state at the district competition. 
From the 12 thus selected, the dis- 
trict committee chooses four schol- 
ars-elect. 

In December, after two interrup- 
tions in 40 years by world wars, 
Rhodes scholarships will be re- 
sumed, with 16 additional war- 
service scholarships each year in the 
first two elections. Appointments 
are for two years, with a possible 
third year for those whose Oxford 
record and plan of study make it 
advisable. A Rhodes Scholar should 
supplement the 400-pound stipend 
by 50 pounds. A War Service Schol- 
ar who qualifies for G.I. benefits 


will receive the same amount he 
would at any American university. 

Committees of selection have 
rather extensive information con- 
cerning each applicant, including a 
statement of his activities and in- 
tellectual interests in college and 
his proposed line of study at Ox- 
ford. In addition, they consult from 
five to eight confidential references 
furnished by the candidate. Pre- 
liminary selection is made on the 
basis of credentials, with the top 
candidates summoned to appear for 
personal interviews. Genuineness 
rather than glibness is what the 
committees desire; their effort will 
be discovery of the candidate's 
strong points, rather than gaps in 
his information. 

Oxford is an aggregate of 20 col- 
leges and 2 halls. Of one of them 
every Oxford student is a member ; 
within its walls he lives, dines, and 
meets his tutor; on its playing fields 
he attempts Rugby or soccer. The 
college is his social and academic 
unit, and here he finds the intimate 
comradeship that only small-college 
life can afford. From the university 
he gains the facility and equipment 
that only a great university can 
furnish. His choice of lectures is 
augmented by the fact that colleges 
practice the free-trade principle and 
all lectures are open to him, wher- 
ever they may be. 

A Rhodes Scholar is at once con- 
fronted with an educational experi- 
ence he generally finds unique. 
Neither his college nor his univer- 
sity care how he gets his knowledge, 
but only that he gets it. The student 
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sees his tutor sometimes once — 
sometimes twice —- a week, each 
time handing in a paper he has 
written. He attends lectures or not, 
as he sees fit. He receives no assign- 
ments, gets no credits, passes no 
courses. Instead he is called on to 
write at the end of his studies a 
rigid series of examinations cover- 
ing his entire field of knowledge. 
What he has made his own will 
stand him in good stead. What he 
attempts to stuff into his head for 
the occasion will only lead to dis- 
aster. Since the inauguration of the 
district plan of selection, American 
Rhodes Scholars have, in terms of 
first- and second-class honors com- 
bined, surpassed the record of Eng- 
lishmen who have won scholarships 
to Oxford colleges. 

The good a Rhodes Scholar gains 
from Oxford is measured partly in 
purely personal terms, partly in 
terms of service and leadership he 
may provide his community after 
his return. Of the 1126 Rhodes 
Scholars elected since 1904, the 
largest group (389) has gone into 
education and educational adminis- 
tration; 236 have gone into law, 
141 into business and banking, 74 
into government service, and 55 
into medicine. In view of the fact 
that Rhodes expected public leader- 
ship from his scholars, it may ap- 


pear surprising that more than a 
third of the returned Rhodes Schol- 
ars took up academic life. Against 
this impression must be weighed 
two facts: That politics has not 
been until recently a career to attract 
the best American talent; and that 
the very great increase in the num- 
ber of American colleges within the 
last 50 years is one of America’s 
outstanding achievements. 

Certain recent trends are worthy 
of notice. Journalists, writers, and 
broadcasters (53) are an increasing 
group, and one of key influence be- 
yond that indicated by their num- 
ber. The number of those spending 
their entire time in research (36 at 
present) is rapidly growing. 

The patterns of today’s political 
trend toward unification, security, 
and human welfare will follow the 
tentative progress of the United 
Nations; they will not resemble in 
detail what Rhodes foresaw. Unity 
under law is of one fabric. Rhodes 
knew that there is, and can be, no 
guarantee that such unity can be 
achieved. But, if it can by any 
means be achieved, Rhodes was 
perhaps justified in believing that 
broad intellectual and social ex- 
change, and the training of men 
likely to devote themselves to pub- 
lic service, are the right ways to 
tend toward its achievement. 


HIS summer the Council for Education in World Citi- 
zenship held a conference in London for the benefit of per- 
sons about to leave school. Speakers included people with 
firsthand experience in India, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Arabia. Problems of many lands were discussed. 
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From History to Social Studies 


A. K. 
In the High School Journal 


oa INCE 1892 there have been 
more than 15 attempts by important 
national committees to bring about 
changes in the social-studies pro- 
gram. The first was made by the 
Subcommittee on History, Civil 
Government, and Political Economy 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation’s Committee of Ten, which 
met for a few days, agreed on a 
report of less than 40 pages that 
recommended a complete program, 
and went home. The last effort was 
made by the Commission on the 
Social Studies. This body deliberated 
frequently over a period of five 
years and published 16 volumes 
without making any specific recom- 
mendations for a curriculum. Some 
observations on the pedagogical 
atmosphere in which these groups 
worked are in order. 

When the Conference on His- 
tory, Civil Government, and Po- 
litical Economy met at Madison, 
they were pioneering for an area 
that was comparatively new in 
American education. History had 
just emerged as a respectable part 
of the college curriculum. On 
the secondary level, history was 
in little danger of competition 
from related disciplines. Civil 
government could be accommo- 
dated easily within the frame- 
work of existing history courses. 
Political science was considered 
unsuited for the immature minds 
of secondary pupils; “social sci- 


A. K. King is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Associate Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of 
North Carolina. Reported from the 
High School Journal, XXIX 

(January-February, 1946), 9-19. 


ence” was a term used by a few 
founders of a college discipline 
known as sociology; geography 
was in a different category. 

The problem was simple. What 
history program should second- 
ary schools offer college-prepara- 
tory students? The schools could 
be expected to fall into line since 
they were attended largely by pu- 
pils preparing for college. The 
committee agreed on an eight- 
year program (including the last 
four years of elementary school) 
based on history with a little 
civil government. They opposed 
“formal instruction in political 
economy” but suggested that 
“economic” topics be studied in 
connection with history and civil 
government. Biography and my- 
thology were to be covered in the 
first two years, American history 
and civil government in the 
third, Greek and Roman history 
in the fourth, French history in 
the fifth, English history in the 
sixth, American history in the sev- 
enth, and a “special history stud- 
ied in an intensive manner and 
civil government” in the eighth. 
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For those who found an eight- 
year program undesirable a six- 
year plan was suggested. The 
committee asserted that “‘facts in 
history are like digits in arithme- 
tic; they are learned only as a 
means to an end.” 

One reason they could arrive 
at such apparent unity in such a 
short time is that they were not 
perplexed by questions of aims 
and objectives. History was ad- 
mittedly valuable for training the 
mind, inspiring patriotism, build- 
ing ethical concepts, and illu- 
minating literature. There were no 
psychologists to harass their la- 
bors; nor were they bewildered 
by many educational philoso- 
phies. They received no aid 
from practitioners of professional 
education; they were bothered 
by no curriculum experts and em- 
ployed no specialists. Methods 
gave the professors no problems. 

The committee was not urged 
by a number of competing inter- 
ests to take on too much excess 
baggage. No one had thought to 
teach the buyer to beware in a 
course on consumer education; 
no one had suggested that the 
schools take on the problem of 
conservation of resources; courses 
on “Marriage and the Family” 
were not imposed; no one sug- 
gested that unemployment might 
be mitigated by a course in voca- 
tional civics. The use of leisure 
time was supposed to be solved 
in the general process of acquir- 
ing a liberal education. The com- 
mittee was free from standardiz- 


ing practices, and there were no 
noisy doctrinaire elements on 
either wing of the educational 
fraternity to vex and hamper the 
committee’s deliberations. 

The report evoked little enthu- 
siasm. The Committee of Ten 
did not follow the report in its 
final recommendations, although 
a few textbook writers turned out 
books to fit the new scheme. By 
1896 the American Historical As- 
sociation had set up a Committee 
of Seven, all history professors 
except one. This group made an 
elaborate study of the values of 
historical study, curriculums in 
history, methods of instruction, 
the need for  teacher-training, 
college-entrance requirements in 
history, and history teaching in 
other countries. The report had 
a nation-wide influence on the 
secondary school for the next 20 
years. History had a virtual mo- 
nopoly on the social content of the 
secondary-school curriculum. 

Professors of economics, so- 
ciology, and _ political science 
were soon complaining of the 
strangle hold historians had on 
the secondary school. A Com- 
mittee of Five appointed by the 
American Political Science Com- 
mission to investigate a report that 
students were ignorant of simple 
facts concerning American gov- 
ernment urged a half year of 
instruction, unmixed with other 
subjects, for 12th-grade students. 
It is possible to find in their re- 


port, issued in 1908, a trend away 


from the structural point of view 
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of civil government and toward 
the functional treatment found in 
civics. The previous year Arthur 
Dunn had brought out his text, 
The Community and the Citizen, 
which did more than the report 
to make civil government ob- 
solete. 

Profound forces that were to 
reshape not only the social stud- 
ies but the entire secondary- 
school curriculum began to con- 
verge in the 1910's. John Dewey 
and his disciples were advocating 
a clean break with the past and 
what amounted to a day-to-day 
curriculum based on trial and 
error. Experiment, hypothesis, and 
experience came to replace tradi- 
tion, knowledge, and learning in 
the language of the new philoso- 
phy. The doors were stormed by 
those who had a deep faith in 
education as preparation for better 
living and who demanded equal 
opportunities for all to acquire 
the tools of learning, the culture 
of the ages, and the vocational 
skills of the present. Teachers 
scurried from the people who 
knew what they wanted to the 
psychologists who knew what 
people should learn, and finally to 
educational experts who attempted 
a synthesis. 

In 1912 the American Political 
Science Association launched its 
Committee of Seven to make a 
broad inquiry into methods of 
teaching and learning their sub- 
ject at all levels. The next year 
the National Education Associa- 
tion set up a Commission on the 


Reorganization of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, which included a Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies. 
There was some exchange of 
views between these two, and 
they both issued reports that 
made similiar recommendations 
for teaching civics in the junior 
high school and a one-year course 
in high school based on social 
sciences other than history. The 
Committee on the Social Studies 
recommended a complete six-year 
program for junior and senior 
high schools which tried to com- 
promise the controversies of the 
times. Civics was supposed to 
be taught incidentally in grades 
seven and eight with a course on 
the subject in grade nine. As a 
result of this report, civics under 
many titles became standard for 
the ninth grade; the Problems of 
American Democracy course was 
widely adopted for the twelfth 
grade; American history captured 
the eleventh grade; European 
and English history were el- 
bowed to one side; and “social 
studies” became a part of ped- 
agogical language. 

The American Historical As- 
sociation, the American Political 
Science Association, and the 
American Sociological Society all 
having become concerned with 
the curriculum, each had a com- 
mittee working by 1920. The 
Committee on History and Edu- 
cation for Citizenship of the 
American Historical Association 
made a recommendation which 
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the earlier views of the Commit- 
tee on Social Studies, and the 
Association would not approve 
the report. The political scientists 
devoted their efforts to defining 
“civics” and came out with an 
all-inclusive statement that their 
Association also refused to ratify. 
With the exception of suggesting 
a one-year course in European 
history for grade ten, the sociolo- 
gists followed the Committee on the 
Social Studies. 

There was a lull in formal 
committee activities in the field 
between 1921 and 1929, but 
other developments were rapid. 
All study of “foreign” history on 
the secondary level became com- 
pressed into a dull tenth-grade 
elective labeled “world history.” 
Harold Rugg and his fusionist 
thinkers advocated breaking 
down all subject-matter boun- 
dary lines and studying “signifi- 
cant aspects” of society, and they 
produced a series of formal text- 
books out of which hundreds of 
“progressive” teachers proceeded 
to have their pupils memorize the 
unified social science as revealed 
to Professor Rugg. Other teach- 
ers “guided” their pupils into 
“wholehearted purposeful activ- 
ities” known as “projects” and 
carried on without benefit of 
textbooks and courses of study. 
A large proportion of these 
classes chose “transporation” and 
“communication” so frequently 
that they soon became standard 
topics in textbooks and courses 
of study. Others made elaborate 


job analyses of what citizens do 
or fail to do, of what citizens 
ought to know to read the news- 
paper or even the daily comics, 
and of what they were likely to 
find in political platforms as a 
basis for constructing new cours- 
es of study. Debunking the past 
in American history and a shal- 
low and glib discussion of the 
pathological aspects of society 
became common practice. Now 
and then some irate conservative 
raised the cry of Bolshevik, and 
there was an occasional ‘‘red-bait- 
ing” legislative investigation. 
The conservative American Bar 
Association and the National Se- 
curity League became so alarmed 
at the neglect of what they con- 
sidered fundamentals that be- 
tween 1921 and 1930 they per- 
suaded 43 state legislatures to 
make the teaching of the Federal 
Constitution mandatory in the na- 
tion’s schools. 

In 1923 the American Histor- 
ical Association sponsored a his- 
tory inquiry. The report that 
there was a rapid trend away 
from history toward contempo- 
rary society and away from gov- 
ernment toward current events in 
the secondary schools led to 
formulation of plans for an ex- 
tensive survey of social studies. 
With a generous grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, 
consisting of four historians, 


_three education professors, two 


political scientists, two econo- 
mists, a geographer, a college 
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president, a sociologist, a school 
superintendent, and a professor 
of history, began in 1929 five 
years of frequent discussions. 
Scores of experts, consultants, 
and assistants were used. Recent 
Social Trends in the United 
States gave them the social back- 
ground of the times. Final re- 
ports started coming off the press 
in 1932 and continued for five 
years. There was a volume on the 
history of social science, one on 
tests and measurements, one on 
civic education, etc. 

The last volume was the joint 
product of the Commission; 
however, four members refused 
to sign it. This little book of 
168 pages was a strange mixture 
of radical educational philosophy 
and reactionary practice. It set 
forth a “frame of reference” 
based on the nature of the social 
sciences, the conditioning factors 
of American life, and “choices 
deemed desirable for the present 
and proximate future.” The first 
point was an attempt to harmo- 
nize scientific  experimentalism 
with ethical values; the second 
developed the thesis that Ameri- 
can society was advancing toward 
“collectivism” ; and the third for- 
mulated the values which should 
be taught to the youth of the 
land by the judicious selection of 
subject matter. Although they 
seem to have intended only to 
suggest “aims and objectives,” 
their strange choice of language 
created fear and evoked loose 
charges that the Commission was 
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recommending “indoctrination” for 
communism. 

Chapters on educational _phi- 
losophy, materials of teaching, 
etc., attacked the accumulated 
mass of professional practices, 
restraints, and standardizing tend- 
encies that had become attached 
to teaching during the previous 
forty years. Their heaviest guns 
were trained on methods of 
teaching and tests and testing. 

After producing sixteen books, 
several of which were con- 
demned by inference in the final 
volume, the Commission’s major- 
ity membership seemed to agree 
that individualism in economy 
was disappearing and that the 
young should be consciously pre- 
pared to live in a highly inter- 
dependent world. They believed 
that subject-matter boundaries 
should be preserved and that the 
practices of professional educa- 
tors were largely useless and 
sometimes harmful. 

The Commission recommended 
no program. They stood for a 
scheme of values and any pro- 
gram that could claim to embody 
their values could justify its ex- 
istence, and this is what was 
happening until the second 
World War changed the “frame 
of reference.” It is possible to 
find sanctions for propaganda- 
analysis, resource-use education, 
and intercultural education. The 
testing movement was _handi- 


capped for a decade by the Com- 
mission’s scathing blast and did 
not fully regain respectability un- 
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til the wartime need for testing 
techniques demonstrated its use- 
fulness. 

It is difficult to draw any con- 
clusions concerning the effective- 
ness of the committee movement 
in the development of the social 
studies. Although only the re- 
port of the Committee of Seven 
of the American Historical So- 
ciety and the NEA’s Committee 
for the Social Studies have been 


favorably received by the schools, 
others have been influential in 
shaping practices and pointing 
out excesses. A contrast of the 
scope of the first and last com- 
mittee efforts serves to illustrate 
the complex network of theories, 
beliefs, practices, administrative 
procedures, and _ subject-matter 
rivalries that have come to cluster 
around American education in a 
single generation. 


* the eee 


THE Local Government Association of New South Wales 
has brought under notice the extreme degree of vandalism 
in the destruction of trees, water bubblers, and civic prop- 
erty, and has suggested that vandalism might be overcome 
if the teaching of civics were given a more important place 
in the school curriculum. — New South Wales Education 
Gazette. 


VANDALISM against school property reaches its height 
in some communities during the summer months. How one 
school custodian succeeded in reducing breakage of win- 
dows and trampling of hedges by more than half is worth 
noting. He did it by changing from the ‘“‘bum’s rush” 
method to the “good neighbor policy.” 

Soon after the term ended, the custodian faced a group 
of would-be vandals on the school property, and said, 
“We'll have a party this summer if you'll help me by 
keeping out of the school grounds and not break up school 
property.”” The custodian agreed to let the children play on 
the grounds as long as the gates were not locked. It was a 
bargain. Three days later boiled eggs, ice cream, sandwiches, 
and assorted cookies were being consumed by a crowd of 
30 children. The custodian’s wife directed the entertain- 
ment. . . —The Educator's Washington Dispatch. 
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Intelligent Teacher Certification 
Epcar W. KNIGHT 
In School Management 


J HE proper education of teach- 
ers for the schools of this country 
has long ranked high among its 
many pressing educational issues 
and responsibilities. During the past 
few months it has become even more 
apparent that this problem will like- 
ly grow more acute and will de- 
mand more intelligent attention 
than ever before. 

Why is this such a difficult prob- 
lem? For one thing, the long tradi- 
tion or belief that anybody or al- 
most anybody can teach has had 
heavy and continuing impact on 
educational practices in this era of 
modern and so-called scientific study 
of education. 

During the past four or five 
decades the problem has been in- 
creased by the rapid expansion of 
American education. The great in- 
crease in opportunities for school- 
ing and the rapid expansion of the 
material equipment and physical 
facilities for schools have produced, 
but at the same time have also 
tended to obscure, the need for cor- 
responding and sustained efforts to 
provide an adequate supply of 
properly equipped and educated 
people to direct these schools. 

The causes of this phenomenal 
expansion of our educational plants 
bear directly on the problem of the 
education. The expansion of know!- 
edge during the nineteenth century 
was so rapid and extensive that 
attempts of the schools and colleges 


Education, University of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill. Reported 
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(April, 1946), 422, 430. 


to keep pace with it tended to lead 
to confusion of subjects and courses. 
The great increase in the wealth of 
the American people during this 
century has enabled more people 
than ever before to get to school. 
The population of the schools has 
become more and more heteroge- 
neous. Secondary and higher educa- 
tion have both become democratic 
and less selective. In these changes, 
the task of teaching has become 
more difficult and more exacting 
and calls for qualities that we have 
not quite been able to insist on and 
provide. 

Lack of common agreement 
among educational experts on the 
qualifications of an excellent teach- 
er is one of the most confusing con- 
ditions that teacher-education now 
confronts. Variety of practices or 
lack of recognized acceptable prac- 
tices in this work adds to the confu- 
sion. Precedent for almost anything 
can be found in the numerous 
means employed for certifying or 
licensing teachers. 

This is not the case among other 
professions or crafts. Lawyers, 
physicians, etc., have at least reached 
working agreements as to the quali- 
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fcations of members and require a 
test of their knowledge or perform- 
ance before they are admitted. 

How is it with our teachers? In 
most states they are not certificated 
or licensed through examinations. 
Instead, teachers are generally cer- 
tificated somewhat artificially by 
tate boards or departments of edu- 
ation, chiefly on credits, sometimes 
of tidbit character, collected in 
miscellaneous manners at institu- 
tions of varying standards of per- 
formance. And real reform is likely 
t0 be delayed until we have had 
in end of adding-machine and 
derical bookkeeping devices both 
in teacher-education institutions and 
the state agencies that license teach- 
as. This condition is especially 
ricious for teachers ‘‘in service” and 
in so-called graduate work in edu- 
ation where vague semester hours’ 
wedits may be acquired in a piece- 
jneal manner and where Gresham's 
hw is always threatening to oper- 


ite. The history of American educa- 
ion shows that at no place in all 
wr educational arrangements should 
greater care be exercised than in the 
lection of the teachers of teachers 
ind in the means of certificating the 
men and women who take charge 
if the schools. 

It is, or should be, a truism that 
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the quality of education given in 
the public schools is determined by 
the quality of the work done in the 
institutions and agencies that have 
assumed the task of educating and 
licensing the teachers of the schools. 
Such institutions and agencies now 
have larger responsibilities and op- 
portunities than ever before. Criti- 
cism of the schools for indifferent 
standards of performance fall less 
heavily on the schools and their 
teachers than on the teacher-educa- 
tional institutions and state depart- 
ments that now license the teachers. 
These criticisms have been very 
loud in the past. And some see the 
roots of the evils also in the prac- 
tices that have been allowed to grow 
up in the agencies and schools that 
train and license teachers. 

There are those who would say 
that the problem of having enough 
good teachers is economic, that good 
salaries will give the schools good 
teachers. But there may be some- 
thing even more fundamental than 
salaries. It may be a condition that 
professional educators and state de- 
partments can improve. The need 
is for their concerted effort to clothe 
the profession with the dignity and 
prestige it deserves, by a more 
vigorous belief in the central im- 
portance of their responsibility. 


A Tangible Solution 


The Delaware School Auxiliary Association has made a 
grant of $50,000 to the University of Delaware. The 
money will be used to finance two years of a five-year pro- 
gram to make better trained teachers. 
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Classroom Lighting 


In School Business Affairs 


Po IGHTING salesmen are now 
offering merchandise from all the 
nationally known and well-estab- 
lished firms and from fly-by-night 
outfits operating out of some alley 
tin shop. All guarantee phenomenal 
results at lowest cost. You can't 
hope to become an illuminating 
engineer in one easy lesson, of 
course. But it is your responsibility 
to get on speaking terms with cer- 
tain principles and use them in 
evaluating any lighting equipment 
you may consider purchasing. 

1. The emphasis in school light- 
ing has changed from how much 
light do we have to how well can we 
see? — Primarily, this is a switch 
from thinking in terms of foot- 
candles or intensities to thinking in 
terms of brightness and brightness- 
differences. The salesman who talks 
to you solely on the basis of how 
much light his system will give or 
who measures lighting efficiency 
for critical seeing in terms of foot- 
candle intensities just isn’t ac- 
quainted with the requirements of 
a good visual environment. 

2. The brightness-difference be- 
tween the brightest and the darkest 
areas within the visual field (120° 
vertically and 160° horizontally) 
should be kept as near as possible 
to 10-1. — Since the students’ total 
visual field includes the sky as well 
as the darkest surfaces inside the 
classroom, in most instances the at- 
tainment of this goal would mean a 
complete overhauling of the entire 


A report of the School Lighting 
Committee, California Association 
of Public School Business Officials 
Reported from School Business Af. 

fairs, XII (April, 1946), 1-2. 


classroom and the installation of | 
much more efficient artificial light. 
ing system than now exists 
However, we are working toward 


this 10-1 brightness-difference 
it is coming ever closer with modem 
school design and understanding ot 
brightness controls. 

3. Light-colored ceiling, wall, 
floor, desk, equipment, and chalk 
board surfaces are as important in, 
the maintenance of a good seein | 
environment as are the light souru 
and light intensity. — If thes 
surfaces are kept light in color the 
will reflect a much greater percent: 
age of the light that falls on them 
and therefore will be much brighter. 
All these surfaces fall within the 
total visual field of students. We 
are working toward a minimum 
reflection factor of 30 percent fot 
any opaque surface in a classroom 

4, The brightness-difference be 
tween a light fixture and its ceiling 
background should not exceed 3-1. 
— An excessive brightness-differ- 
ence between the fixture and th 
ceiling can be caused by having” 
either the fixture or the ceiling to 
bright or too dark. High fixture 
brightness is one of the most com 
mon lighting faults. 
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5. Bare lamps of any kind should 
never be used as light sources in 
classrooms. — Many misinformed 
salesmen have sold equally ignorant 
school officials bare fluorescent 
lamps for classroom use. All light 
sources should be properly shielded. 
“Properly shielded” means more 
than just covering up the bare lamp 
with some hunks of glass or plastic. 
The glass panels on some light fix- 
tures sold to school officials are far 
too bright for comfortable seeing. 

6. All lighting equipment must 
be maintained well if it is to give 
reasonable efficiency. — The num- 
ber of man-hours necessary to clean 
the fixtures in a classroom depends 
on the size and surfaces (glass, 
plastic, etc.), the ease of getting to 
the fixtures and taking them apart, 
the number of fixtures, etc. The 
time necessary to replace lamps 
varies considerably with the differ- 
ent kinds of fixtures. The number 
of parts to wear out and fail should 
weigh heavily in any selection of 
fixtures. The maintenance angle is 
one which should receive particular 
attention if you are considering a 
fluorescent installation. 

7. The electrical service and wir- 
ing layout of your school building 
will determine to a large extent the 
kind of lighting system you can 


__ install. — If you are building a new 


school or rewiring an old one, you 


_ should allow for lighting loads of 
| six watts per square foot. Four 
_ watts is an absolute minimum if we 


are to maintain anything near the 
Pfesent recommended intensities. 
Ample extra circuits should be pro- 


CLASSROOM LIGHTING 


vided in the main panel board to 
permit the addition of extra load 
whenever it is needed. 

8. There is no visual magic in the 
color of light. — Other factors 
being equal, you can see as well 
under daylight, incandescent, or 
fluorescent light. Attempts to repro- 
duce daylight by colored lamps of 
one kind or another mean nothing 
to good seeing as we want it in the 
average classroom, except that the 
colored pigments cut down the light 
output of the lamp. 

9. First costs of lighting systems 
are very important in schools. — 
School districts cannot install new 
lighting systems every few years 
and write off the unamortized costs 
of the old system against advertis- 
ing. We must be reasonably sure 
that the system we select will not 
be outmoded within six months. 

10. The first cost and mainte- 
nance expense of any lighting sys- 
tem must be considered against the 
average number of hours per day 
artificial lighting will be needed. — 
Modern school design provides 
great quantities of controlled day- 
light. The so-called economy of 
operation claimed for some systems 
is based on data gathered from 
installations used constantly 12 to 
24 hours per day. Schools having 
need for artificial lighting only 
relatively short periods during an 
average day should question the 
economy of lighting systems that 
have built a record of low opera- 
tional costs in spaces where they 
were used constantly for long hours 
every day. 
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= =* With Education in Washington *== 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Two billion for education.—A 
public-school teacher’s salary will 
not be less than $1500 a year by 
1950 and not less than $2000 a 
year by 1955 if the Education De- 
velopment Act of 1947 passes in 
the next Congress. The bill, intro- 
duced by Senators Murray, Morse, 
and Pepper, seeks $805,000,000 for 
1947 to raise teacher salaries, im- 
prove school buildings, provide fel- 
lowships and scholarships, offer 
camping facilities, and pay for ed- 
ucational research. By 1957, the 
sum would go up to nearly 2 bil- 
lion dollars. 

This bill, says Senator Murray, 
will for the first time “focus atten- 
tion on the true scope of the edu- 
cational problem. 

What educational research needs 
is more money for its support. 
President Douglas Scates of the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation recently named $1,000,- 
000 as an over-all minimum; $9,- 
000,000 as the maximum each year. 
But the Murray Education Develop- 
ment Act asks for $10,000,000 
yearly for research. Under the terms 
of that bill, the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education could contract with 
colleges and universities to carry 
on research studies in education. 


Veterans.—President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education, 
appointed during the summer, is 
one of Washington’s ‘‘workingest” 


groups. It was on che job through. 
out July and August considering 
how to help colleges accommodate 
the veterans expected this fall. 

Some Washingtonians say that if 
logic were ruling, the President 
might also appoint an emergeng 
commission for on-the-job training 
and one for school problems of less 
than college grade. For the latest 
figures show that of the million vet- 
erans enrolled under the GI Bill of 
Rights, one-third are in college, 
one-third are enrolled in on-the- 
job training, and another third are 
in schools of less-than-college grade, 

There may not be so many vet- 
erans applying to colleges this fall 
as some had predicted if the cost 
of living continues to rise. This is 
the view of some competent observ- 
ers who know the GI. They say that 
many veterans will not be able to 
live on the educational allowance 
from the government if dollars con- 
tinue to lose their purchasing pow- 
er. These veterans may prefer to 
give up their education and go to 
work for “real money,” so the pre- 
diction runs. 


White House.—Come to the 
White House with a problem on 
education and the chances are Presi- 
dent Truman will ask you to see 
John R. Steelman, head of the 
OWMR, or Major General Graves 
B. Erskine of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration. 
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Currently these are the two men 
on whom Mr. Truman relies for 
advice on educational matters. 
When, for example, a group of ed- 
ucators went to the White House 
to complain about the trickle of 
surplus property going to schools, 
Mr. Truman referred them to these 
two officials. 

Both are friendly to education 
and both have considerable influ- 
ence. But both have to buck the 
“administrative procedures” of far- 
flung government departments and 
bureaus. In the case of surplus 
property for schools, ‘‘administra- 
tive procedures” operate so that 
little surplus is going to the schools 
despite the wishes of Messrs. Tru- 
man, Steelman, and Erskine. 


Cabinet status.—For more than 
a generation some people have 
wanted education in Washington 
represented in the President’s Cab- 
inet. Now it is contended that ed- 
ucation has departmental status in 
all but name. The Federal Security 
Agency has been reorganized under 
Congressional authority. It has ab- 
sorbed the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
from the Department of Labor and 
has strengthened its top staff by 
adding several assistant administra- 
tors. It is, in fact, said to be waiting 
only for the name Department of 
Education, Health, and Security 
to be bestowed on it by Congress. 
A bill to achieve just that was in- 
troduced by Rep. Fulbright in the 


last Congress so that the people may 


study it. He will reintroduce the 
bill when the Eightieth Congress 
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convenes in Washington in Janu- 
ary. 


Operation _crossroads.—T he 
only official observer for education 
at “Operation Crossroads,” Dr. Lyle 
W. Ashby, is back in Washington 
from Bikini. In an interview for 
the EpuCATION DicEst, Dr. Ash- 
by brought out these points: 

That the Bikini tests were both 
spectacular and destructive. 

That they are, however, only one 
incident in a vast program of re- 
search for warfare. 

That if we are to have military 
protection we must base it on sci- 
entific developments. 

That international control of the 
weapons of war is the end toward 
which we must work. 

That we should spend as much 
for education for peace as we are 
for experimentation in the art of 
war. Says he: 

“Would it be too much to pro- 
pose that for every dollar spent on 
military defense this country should 
at least match the expenditure on a 
constructive effort to build an en- 
during peace?” 


Congress streamlined.—Teach- 
ers in government and political sci- 
ence have some homework to do 
this fall before they begin teaching 
about the workings of Congress. 
The entire Congressional machinery 
has been overhauled during the 
summer. Everyone from the Presi- 
dent on down is pleased with the 
face lifting Congress has given it- 
self. Students should also be glad: 
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there are now 47 fewer Congres- 
sional committees to identify. 

Says the American Political Sci- 
ence Association: ‘‘Congress has re- 
formed its obsolete committee sys- 
tem, reducing 81 little legislatures 
to 34, eliminating at one sweep its 
inactive committees which have 
been merely ornamental barnacles 
on the Ship of State... .. It has 
voted to equip its reorganized com- 
mittees with qualified experts to 
aid them in wise law making and 
more effective oversight of the ex- 
ecution of the laws. It has strength- 
ened the research and legal facil- 
ities of its Legislative Reference 
Service and its Legislative Counsel.” 


Signs of a better world?7—A 
teacher from ‘‘Norwood,” Cefn- 
y-bedd, Wrexham, United King- 
dom, will take over a class in Port 
Chester, New York, this fall. It is 
all part of the 74 teacher exchanges 
arranged by the U. S. and British 
governments. ...The United States 
is now a member of the UNESCO 
family. The bill authorizing this 
step was signed by the President 
July 30... . and two days later, 
the President also signed the Ful- 
bright Bill. Under this measure, the 
State Department may sell our sur- 
plus property found in foreign 
countries and use the credit to per- 
mit American students to go to 
those countries to attend school and 
to pay transportation of foreign 
students coming to the U. S.... 
At the instigation of the NEA, the 
members of the teaching profession 
from a score of countries met in 


August in Endicott, New York, to 
form a world education body. This 
group would act as a major pillar 
to UNESCO. 


School lunch program.—Already 
26 states and the territory of Ha- 
waii have signed agreements to take 
advantage of federal funds pro- 
vided under the National School 
Lunch Act. States must agree to 
match funds, which are allocated 
on school-age population and state 
per-capita income so that states in 
the greatest need of assistance will 
receive a greater proportionate 
share. The law requires that the 
program be kept on a nonprofit 
basis. 


Congress adjourns.—Before ad- 
journing for the summer, Con- 
gress made a number of changes in 
legislation concerning veterans’ ed- 
ucation. They (1) voted ceilings of 
$175 a month for single men and 
$200 for veterans with dependents 
while taking on-the-job training; 
(2) made provision to pay sub- 
sistence to all full-time students, 
regardless of extra employment, 
provided their monthly earnings do 
not exceed the ceilings for on-the- 
job training; (3) allocated funds 
to reimburse states for expenses in- 
curred in supervising on-the-job 
training; and (4) adopted a code 
of standards to be applied by the 
states in carrying out the super- 
vision. It was hoped that these 
measures would reduce abusive 
practices and inequalities. 
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Educational News 


PERSONALITIES: Charles H. Judd, 
emeritus professor of education and 
at one time head of the University 
of Chicago Department of Educa- 
tion, died July 18. Dr. Judd wrote 
many articles on education, some of 
which have been carried in the 
EDUCATION Dicest. . . . William 
H. Johnson, superintendent of the 
Chicago, IIl., schools, resigned this 
summer and is now vice-president 
of Chicago City Junior College. 
George F. Cassell, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary 
schools, is acting as superintendent 
at present. . . . After three years’ 
naval service, C. Gilbert Wrenn 
has returned to his post as professor 
of educational psychology at the 
University of Minnesota. . . . Perley 
S. Turner, superintendent of schools 
at Sanford, Me., has been appointed 
associate professor of education at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick... . 
Clinton E. Carpenter, president, 
Worcester, Mass., State Teachers 
College, died June 20... . New 
educational director of the American 
School and American Technical 
Society, Chicago, is E, C. Esta- 
brooke, who was formerly indus- 
trial-education adviser in _ the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. . . . New dean 
of Ohio State University’s College 
of Education is Donald P. Cottrell, 
professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
executive director of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School. ... Wil- 
liam C. Ash, director of vocational- 
teacher education, University of 
Pennsylvania, retired in June. The 


university also announced the re- 
tirement of Francis M. Garver,who 
organized the division of elemen- 
tary education and later directed the 
reading clinic. Both men were 
named professors emeritus. 
Pearl Wanamaker, Washington 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is the new president of 
the NEA. . . . Harold E. Snyder, 
director of training for UNRRA, 
has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction. 

. New director of vocational 
education for Connecticut is Emmett 
O'Brien, head of the Boardman 
Trade School at New Haven... . 
William Chandler Bagley, professor 
emeritus of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
for many years editor of School 
and Society, died July 1 of a heart 
attack, Dr. Bagley wrote many books 
on education. . . . Succeeding Roy 
W. Wiley as superintendent of the 
Butler, Pa., schools is John D. An- 
derson, principal of the high school. 
Mr. Wiley has resigned to become 
head of the Johnstown, Pa., schools. 
... W. M. Alexander, former 
member of the University of Ten- 
nessee faculty, is now director of 
curriculum and instruction, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. . . . Vernon E. 
Anderson, assistant superintendent 
at Portland, Ore., has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Connecti- 
cut, replacing C. A. Weber... . 
Earl L. Bedell has been elected 
president of the National Council 
of Local Administrators of Voca- 
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tional Education and Practical Arts. 

Replacing Hobart Munson 
Corning as superintendent of the 
Omaha, Nebr., schools is Harry 
Axel Burke, head of the schools 
at Great Falls, Mont... . Omer 
Clyde Aderhold, professor of vo- 
cational education, has been named 
to succeed Kenneth Williams as 
dean of the college of education, 
University of Georgia. Mr. Wil- 
liams has accepted a position as di- 
rector of research in the division 
of educational services, Air Uni- 
versity, Montgomery, Ala. ... 
Frank E. Baker, president of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., State Teachers Col- 
lege, has retired. . . . New head of 
the department of education and 
psychology at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, is H. Leigh Baker, who 
has been on leave since 1942 as 
dean of the college of education at 
Drake University. . .. Nicholas 
Bauer, for 20 years head of the 
New Orleans, La., schools, died re- 
cently. Succeeding B. H. 
Kroeze as head of Jamestown, N. 
D., College is Howard James Bell, 
Jr., assistant to the president of 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill. ... Carl M. Blair, 
principal of the Littleton, Mass., 
high school, is now superintendent 
of schools at Waterbury, Conn. 
. . . Thomas Carter has returned 
from army service to his position 
as head of the department of edu- 
cation at Albion, Mich., College. 
. . . New member of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission is O. C. 
Carmichael, of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for the Advancement of 


Teaching. . . James H. Case, Jr., 
who has been on leave from Brown 
University, has been appointed pres- 
ident of Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washington, Pa. ... 
Arthur Compton was recently in- 
augurated as chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
...A.C. Cross, for many years 
high-school visitor, has been ap- 
pointed head of the University of 
Colorado Extension Department. 
. . . William L. Connor, at one 
time superintendent of the Allen- 
town, Pa., schools, died May 7 in 
Olympia, Wash., where he was as- 
sociate director of a survey of 
Washington's state-supported 
schools. ... Dennis H. Cooke, 
head of the department of educa- 
tional administration, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, has been 
named president of East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 
. . . Succeeding the late Dixon Fox 
as president of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., is Carter 
Davidson, head of Knox College. 

. Rudolph L. Fredstrom, di- 
rector of experimental health edu- 
cation, Nebraska State Department 
of Education, has been named to 
replace Bertram McProud as dean 
of Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln. . . . Replacing L. A. Pratt, 
resigned, as head of the Flint, 
Mich., public schools, is Mark W. 
Bills, dean of Flint Junior College. 
. . . Frank Drees was recently ap- 
pointed director of the division of 
adult education, Hawaii Depart- 
ment of Education. . . . Stephen 
Duggan has resigned as director of 
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the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. Lester M. Emans, 
principal of Lakewood School, 
Madison, Wis., has been named 
director of elementary education at 
Eau Claire State Teachers College. 
.. . W. W. Fairclough has been 
appointed superintendent of schools 
at Pelham, N. Y. ... Russell T. 
Gregg, associate professor of edu- 
cation at Syracuse University, has 
taken a similar position at the 
University of Wisconsin. . . . Paul 
R. Grim, director of campus schools 
at Western Washington College of 
Education, is now assistant profes- 
sor of education at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Reuben G. Gustavson, dean of 
faculties at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to succeed 
Chauncey Samuel Butler, resigned, 
as chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska. Replacing Mr. Gustavson 
at Chicago is Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton, dean of students... .C. E. 
Highlen, assistant to the executive 
secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association, has resigned to 
become principal of vocational 
schools at Atlantic City, N. J. ... 
George E. Hill, professor of educa- 
tion, Macalester College, has been 
appointed head of the education 
department and director of teacher 
training at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia.. . . Patty Smith 
Hill, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and a former presi- 
dent of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, died recently. ... 
J. C. Hoglan,superintendent of the 


Cherokee, Ia., schools, has been 
named head at Marshalltown, Ia. 
. . . Harry V. Holloway has retired 
after 25 years as superintendent of 
public instruction for Delaware. 
George Miller, Jr., head of the 
Salem, N. J., schools, has been 
named his successor.. . . Frederick 
M. Hunter, chancellor of the Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, has retired. . .. Einar W. 
Jacobsen, president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Ky., has been 
named president of Los Angeles, 
Calif., City College... . Laurence 
Johnson has recently returned from 
the Army to take up his duties as 
editor of the New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review. Succeeding 
Ernest L. Silver, resigned, as presi- 
dent of Plymouth, N. H., State 
Teachers College is Howard R. 
Jones, superintendent of the New 
Canaan, Conn., schools.. . . Lester 
A. Kirkendall, formerly educational 
consultant in the U. S. Public 
Health Service and U. S. Office of 
Education, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Association for Fam- 
ily Living. . . . Howard B. Jeffer- 
son, director of the school of phi- 
losophy and religion at Colgate Uni- 
versity, has been named to succeed 
Wallace W. Atwood, retired, as 
president of Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Succeeding 
Eugene H. Kleinpell as president of 
Valley City, N. D., State Teachers 
College, is R. L. Lokken, of Dick- 
inson, N. D., State Teachers Col- 
lege. Mr. Kleinpell will replace 
J. H. Ames, resigned, as president 
of River Falls, Wis., State Teachers 
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College. . . . Dabney S. Lancaster, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Virginia, has been 
appointed president of Farmville, 
Va., State Teachers College. G. 
Tyler Miller, former head of the 
Charlottesville, Va., schools, will 
replace Dr. Lancaster, while Robert 
C. Jennings succeeds Mr. Miller at 
Charlottesville. . . . H. J. Koonce, 
of the Yazoo City Schools, has 
been appointed head of the Green- 
ville, Miss., schools. . . .G. Robert 
Koopman has returned as head of 
the office of instruction, Michigan 
State Department of Public In- 


_ struction, after three years in the 


Army. ... Daniel Bell Leary, 
head of the department of psy- 
chology and education, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, died recently... . 
Gertrude M. Lewis is the new di- 
rector of elementary-school services, 
New Hampshire State Department 
of Education. Succeeding 
Hubert C. Armstrong as chief of 
the division of research and statis- 
tics, California State Education 
Department, is Henry W. Magnu- 
son. . . . Franklin H. McNutt has 
resigned as head of the education 
department at North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women at Greensboro. 
. Albert B. Meredith, professor 
emeritus of education, New York 
University, died recently. . . 
Huntington Miller, formerly with 
OWI, has been made assistant pro- 
fessor of education and program 
director of the University of Min- 
nesota General Extension Division. 
. Succeeding Milton W. Brown 
as supervising principal at Glen 


Ridge, N. J., is John P. Milligan, 
dean of instruction at New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Jersey City. 
Mr. Brown will become supervising 
principal of the West Orange, N. 
J., schools. . . .George Matthews 
Modlin, dean of the school of 
business administration, University 
of Richmond, Va., is replacing 
Frederic William Boatright as pres- 
ident. . . . Charles F. Milner has 
returned to his position as associate 
director of the University of North 
Carolina Extension Division and 
head of the bureau of visual in- 
struction. . . . Harold E. Moore, 
assistant professor of education, 
Indiana University, will replace P. 
E. Emmons as head of the Misha- 
waka, Ind., schools. Maurice E. 
Stapley, superintendent at Green- 
castle, has been appointed to Mr. 
Moore’s position. . . . Succeeding 
Burton Handy as president of Tri- 
State College, Angola, Ind., is 
Clarence L. Murray, registrar at 
Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie. Leo. M. Hauptman, registrar at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., College, will re- 
place Mr. Murray at Ball State... . 
Frederick G. Neel, principal of 
Hunter Elementary School, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., has been appointed 
professor of education and chair- 
man of the department at Central 
Normal College, Danville, Ind. 

. Newly appointed vice-presi- 
dent of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, isWalter S. New- 
man, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction. Dowell J. 
Howard, state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, replaces Mr. 
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Newman. . . . Succeeding Harold 
Shane as head of the bureau of ap- 
pointments, college of education, 
Ohio State University, is Lynn 
Nicholas, superintendent of the 
Bryan, Ohio, schools. ... T. S. 
Painter, professor of zoology and 
acting president of the University 
of Texas since the dismissal of 
Homer P. Rainey, has been named 
president. . . . New superintendent 
of the Cedar Rapids, Ia., schools is 
Clyde Parker, head of the Moline, 
Ill., schools. . . . Wesley E. Peik, 
dean of the college of education at 
the University of Minnesota, has 
been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of College Teach- 
ets of Education, succeeding the 
lateGrayson Kefauver. . . . Harry 
J. Linton, director of secondary 
education at Schenectady, N. Y., 
succeedsW. Howard Pillsbury, who 
has resigned as superintendent. . . . 
Recently appointed superintendent 
of the Jamestown, N. Y., schools is 
Carlyle C. Ring, of the New York 
State Education Department. .. . 
R. A. Pullian, professor of educa- 
tion and director of the reading 
clinic at Delta, Miss., State Teach- 
ets College, has been appointed to 
a similar position at Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg... . 
Edwin S. Preston, president of Cen- 
tral College, Conway, Ark., has 
been named head of Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding Laban Lacy Rice, retired. 
. . . lra DeAugustine Reid, chair- 
man of the department of sociology 
at Atlanta University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of Negro 


culture and education, school of 
education, New York University. 
... Alfred H. Quinette, South 
High School faculty member, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association. 

Wilfred H. Ringer, principal of the 
Brookline, Mass., high school, has 
been named professor of education 
at Tufts College, Boston.. . . Fran- 
cis Chase Rosecrance, professor of 
education at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been named associate dean 
of instruction at New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. .. . 
W. H. Ruef is new associate super- 
visor in the bureau of instructional 
supervision, New York State De- 
partment of Education... . Jen- 
nings B. Sanders has resigned as 
president of Memphis, Tenn., State 
Teachers College. . . . Paul V. San- 
gren, president of Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, is the 
new president of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 
. . . Among the appointments an- 
nounced by Ohio State University 
are: Forrest L. Shoemaker, profes- 
sor, and Arthur R. DeLong and 
Robert E. Jewett, instructors of 
education. . . . Replacing William 
J. Hamilton, retired, as superintend- 
ent of schools at Oak Park, IIL., is 
Bertrand L. Smith, associate super- 
intendent at Alton... . Herbert 
Smith, supervisor of school account- 
ing, Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction, was killed in a 
traffic accident May 30. . . . Suc- 


ceeding Ernest Hatch Wilkins as 


president of Oberlin, Ohio, College 
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is William Edwards Stevenson. . . . 
Irwin S. Stewart, executive secretary 
of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, will succeed 
Charles E. Lawall as president of 
West Virginia University. . 
Robert Stoner,chief of occupational 
information and guidance, has been 
named chief of the division of 
industrial education, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. . . . Charles J. Strahan has 
retired as executive secretary of the 
New Jersey Educational Associ- 
ation... . The following appoint- 
ments to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation have been made recently: 
E. B. Norton, state supervisor of 
education for Alabama, director of 
the division of school administra- 
tion; John Dale Russell, former 
professor of education, University 
of Chicago, director of the division 
of higher education; Glen O. 
Blough, of the University of Chi- 
cago, specialist in science and avi- 
ation, and Roosevelt Basler, of 
Joliet, Ill., Junior College, chief of 
instruction problems, both in the 
division of secondary education; 
G. Kerry Smith, West Georgia Col- 
lege, chief, information and publi- 
cations division. Katherine M. 
Cook, for 31 years responsible for 
rural-education problems; and 
Frank Cushman, consultant in voca- 
tional education, both retired this 
summer. William Webb 
Kemp, professor emeritus and for- 
mer dean of education at University 
of California, died May 14.... 
George C. Carrollhas resigned 
from the superintendency of the 


Terre Haute, Ind., schools to be. 
come vice-president of a bank. 
Wayne P. Watson, director of 
guidance and public relations, re- 
places him. . . . Ralph C. Wenrich, 
of the vocational education staff of 
the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction in 
charge of vocational education for 
Michigan. . . . Robert C. Williams, 
professor of education, Superior, 
Wis., State Teachers College, has 
been appointed to succeedC. M, 
Yoder, resigned, as president of 
Whitewater, Wis., State Teachers 
College. . . . Martin Whitaker, di- 
rector of Clinton Laboratories, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., will succeed C.C, 
Williams as president of Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Kathleen Lardie, supervisor of 
radio in the Detroit, Mich., schools, 
has been elected president of the 
National Association for Education 
by Radio. . . .Fletcher H. Swift, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
has retired. . . . New president of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education is Alain Leroy Locke, 
professor of philosophy at Howard 
University. . . . Marvin T. Nod- 
land, superintendent of schools at 


Ames, Ia., has been named head 


of the Sioux City, Ia., schools. 
. . . Willard Graff, head of the In- 
dependence, Kan., schools, has been 
named administrative dean at 


Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College at Springfield. Evan R. 
Stevens will succeed Mr. Graff. 
. . . Edgar L. Harden, principal of 
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Battle Creek, Mich., High School, 
has resigned to take a position as 
associate professor at Michigan 
State College. Paul Halverson suc- 
ceeds him. . . . Replacing Farns- 
worth G. Marshall as superintend- 
ent of the Malden, Mass., schools is 
Chester W. Holmes, assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of senior 
high schools, Washington, D. C. 
.. . Herbert Stolz, M. D.,assistant 
superintendent in charge of indi- 
vidual guidance, Oakland, Calif., 
has been named medical coordi- 
nator, East Bay Children’s Hospital, 
Oakland. . . .James Armour Lind- 
say, head of the division of educa- 
tion, the Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, 
Ga., has been named to replace 
William Jesse Baird, resigned, as 
president. . . . George D. Stod- 
dard, president of the University of 
Illinois, has been elected chairman 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation... . A. L. Winsor has been 
named director of the school of 
education at Cornell. . . . John 
Davis Williams, president of Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. 
Va., has been appointed chancel- 
lor of the University of Missis- 
sippi. . . . Newly elected president 
of Phi Delta Kappa is Osman R. 
Hull, head of the department of 
education at the University of 
Southern California.... F. M. 
Raubinger, formerly of Passaic 
Valley Regional High School, Little 
Falls, N. J., has been named super- 
vising principal of the Ridgewood, 
N. J., schools. ...Forrest A. 
Irwin, vice-president, New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Trenton, 


succeeds the late Chris C. Rossey 
as head of New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Jersey City... . Carl 
E. Seashorehas resigned as dean of 
the graduate college of Iowa State 
University after 50 years on the 
staff. Dr. Seashore was a frequent 
contributor to the EDUCATION Dt- 
GEST, . . . James A. Stoddard re- 
tired July 1 as professor of educa- 
tion and director of the summer 
session, University of South Caro- 
lina. . . . Succeeding Rev. Charles 
Miltner, C. S.C. as president of the 
University of Portland, Ore., is 
Rev. Theodore J. Mehling, C. S. C. 
. . . Karl D. Edwards, superintend- 
ent of the Enterprise, Kans., 
schools, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the University of Kansas 
High School at Lawrence. 

James N. Pringle, who retired re- 
cently as New Hampshire State 
Commissioner of Education, died 
July 23. ... Howard A. Lane, 
Wayne University professor of ed- 
ucation, has been named professor 
of early childhood and elementary 
education at New York University. 


“A FLASH like sheet lightning; a 
redhot ball of fire in the center; a 
low mushroom-like cloud canopy 
over the target fleet; a long slender 
column rising turbulently from this 
cloud and blossoming out 25,000 
feet high into a giant head with 
the richest cream color imaginable 
overcast on the sides with a pink- 
ish tinge — these were the things 
one saw when the world’s fourth 
atom bomb exploded at Bikini La- 
goon on July 1, 1946,” reports 
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Lyle W. Ashby, correspondent for 
the Educational Press Association 
at Operation Crossroads and as- 
sistant editor of the NEA Journal. 
“When civilization stands at the 
crossroads,” states Mr. Ashby, “‘the 
teachers of all nations must rise to 
supreme heights in making educa- 
tion a mighty force for a world of 
United Nations. The atom bomb 
must be brought under interna- 
tional control but even that isn’t 
enough. War must be outlawed by 
the effective power of an interna- 
tional organization. It is fine to 
renounce war on paper. The nations 
of the world have done that before 
without effect. On the basis of 
world law and courts backed up by 
international military force to which 
each nation will contribute its share, 
we may be able to build a world in 
which law and order can reign. 
Mankind must either come to its 
senses and achieve these goals or 
perish from the scientific instru- 
ments of destruction which the 
mind of man has developed. I have 
come to the conclusion that we 
should either be scientific in our 
plans for defense or simply dis- 
band our armed services and spend 
the money for other purposes more 
effective in securing the peace. 
However, neither the alternative of 
full-scale advance in the science of 
war or the abolishment of our 
armed services makes sense in the 
world today. Atomic energy holds 
out the hope of one of the periods 
of greatest advance mankind has 
ever known. With almost unlimited 
power for peaceful pursuits which 
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atomic energy can make available | 
there may be ushered in an era of | 
plenty for all.” 


Copies of an attractive display 
poster of the Preamble of the 
United Nations Charter may be se. 
cured without cost from the Dj. 
vision of Public Liaison, Depatt. 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


THE Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien. 
tific, and Cultural Organization met 
for eight days during July in Lon. © 
don with 150 delegates present | 
from 44 nations. The Soviet govern- 
ment did not participate but one of 
the 15 seats on the Executive Com- 
mittee was left vacant in case of 
eventual Russian participation. The 
first meeting of the general confer- 
ence of UNESCO is scheduled for 
early November in Paris. The U. S. 
State Department has disclosed 
plans for the celebration of UN. 
ESCO Month from October 28 to 
November 30. The aim of the cele- 
bration is to show that mutual 
understanding among peoples con- | 
tributes to peace and security and 
that UNESCO can help to promote 
this understanding. Schools are 
urged to stress UNESCO in Ameti- 
can Education Week, focus atten- 
tion on the need to understand the 
common problems of humanity, and 
emphasize understanding and ap- 
preciation of the cultures of other 


people. 
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| Iend-lease materials for educational 
| purposes is provided in agreements 


completed with five foreign coun- 
tries, the U. S. State Department re- 
ports. Lend-lease settlements be- 
tween the U. S. and the United 
Kingdom, France, Australia, India, 
and New Zealand each contain pro- 
visions for making use of part of 
the credit due the United States for 
carrying out educational and cultural 
programs or for acquiring or im- 
proving property abroad for United 
States government use, or both. The 
use of the credits for these pur- 
poses is subject to Congressional 
authorization. 


THE economic and political prob- 
lems of teachers and the need for 
international education in the 
schools were the major concern of 
the 3000 teachers and administra- 


» tors who attended the first peacetime 


convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Buffalo the first 
week in July. The acute teacher 
shortage caused by the exodus of 
half a million teachers from class- 


tooms since Pearl Harbor poses one 


of the most serious problems con- 
sidered at the meeting. The compe- 
tition of higher paying jobs in other 
fields has led many teachers to give 
up the profession with the result 
that one in every ten teachers in 
the country today has an emergency 
certificate and the general level of 
instruction has deteriorated. A 
minimum salary level of $2400, 
the teachers agreed, should be met. 
Federal aid to education was given 
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as the answer as 30. of the 48 
states were reported as being un- 
able to afford the cost of such a 
program without assistance. Little 
fear was expressed of federal con- 
trol. 

The NEA also discussed politi- 
cal interference with school pro- 
grams and corrupt boards of 
education. Encouraged by the 
action in Chicago which resulted 
in the resignation of William H. 
Johnson as superintendent follow- 
ing a report of the Democracy 
Commission of the NEA the or- 
ganization pledged itself to con- 
tinue to defend teachers who were 
the subject of political persecution. 
A fund of $50,000 is being sought 
by the Commission for the purpose 
of defending teachers. 

Complete support was given to 
UNESCO with the recommendation 
that teachers everywhere build their 
teaching programs around the work 
of the United Nations. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

October 7-11, National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 
Ill. 

November 10-16, American Ed- 
ucation Week. 

November 28-30, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

December 4-7, American Voca- 
tional Association Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

March 1-6, 1947, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Minority Problems in the Public 
Schools. Theodore Brameld. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Co., 
1946. 262 pp. $2.50. 


A study of how seven representative 
city-school systems in various parts of 
the country have dealt with intercultural 
problems. The author discusses the com- 
munity setting, including population 
trends and the status of minority 
groups; the school system’s adminis- 
trative structure, curricular and ad- 
ministrative practices, and their bearing 
on intercultural education; and coop- 
erating agencies. He also describes and 
evaluates each program, making specific 
recommendations to fit the needs of 
that particular community. Dr. Brameld 
has developed a set of criterions which 
other cities may use in evaluating both 
their social backgrounds and social prac- 
tices. The book should be of interest to 
discussion groups in teachers colleges 
and in service, as well as to interracial 
groups. 


A Guide to Colleges, Universities, 
and Professional Schools in the 
United States. Carter V. Good, 
editor. Washington, D. C.: The 
American Council on Education, 
1945. 681 pp. $5.00. 

Primarily planned for educational 
officers in the armed forces and for 
veterans planning to take advantage of 
the GI Bill of Rights, the data will 
also be valuable to counselors in many 
civilian institutions. Information on each 
institution includes the type of school; 
accreditation; admission requirements 
(including credit to be allowed vet- 
erans for work done in the armed serv- 
ices); programs offered, including spe- 
cial instruction offered to veterans ; fees; 
health service and housing arrange- 
ments available; vocational advisory 
service; student aid; and any special 
rules or regulations. Part I deals with 
junior colleges, arts colleges, teachers 


New Books in Education 


colleges, and normal schools; part If 
lists 24 different categories of profes. 
sional schools; and part III gives ip. 
formation on extension work in insti. 
tutions of college grade. 


America’s Educational Press. Lyle 
W. Ashby, editor. Fiftieth An 
niversary Yearbook of the Edua 
tional Press Association. 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D, 
C.: The Association, 1946. 192 
pp. (illustrated). $2.75. 

A valuable reference book for & 
brarians, administrators, editors, and 
publishers. Contains a complete classi- 
fied list of educational periodicals ig 
America, with brief information about 
each. There are chapters on the history 
of the Educational Press Association 
and educational journalism in general, 
on evaluation of the content and design 
of educational magazines, and one 
giving a forecast of the future of edu 
cational journalism. 


Integrating High School and Cok 
lege. Leonard V. Koos. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Co, 
1946. 203 pp. $3.00. 

A companion book to The New 
American College, this volume describes 
the operation of the 6-4-4 plan in many 
communities. The author begins with 4 
discussion of the origin and status of 
the movement, citing the opinions and 
preferences of many administrators who 
have worked under the plan. This & 
followed by detailed analyses of cut 
riculums, with reasons for discontent 
and proposals for reform of the subject 
matter offerings. Preparation of teach 
ers, administration, supervision, costs, 
and facilities for carrying out the 6-44 
organization plan are all given thorough 
treatment. Should be of great help 
any system contemplating reorganization 
along these lines. 
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(Continued from Cover 4) 

all Jewish, were turned down on 
the grounds that they lacked “po- 
tential leadership” and “‘assimila- 
bility.” A few schools, however, 
admit that they do not welcome 
Jews. S. Justus McKinley, of Emer- 
son College, when asked the reason 
for rejecting a Jewish girl on the 
grounds that the college was com- 
pelled to turn down all Jewish ap- 
plications until racial balance had 
been restored to their enrolments, 
expressed regret that Emerson's ad- 
herence to a policy “followed by 
the great majority of American col- 
leges. . . . should have appeared as 
a case of unjust discrimination.” He 
contended that the policy is “for 
the best interests of the Jews them- 
selves,” since any college which 
fails to “maintain a proper bal- 
ance” is apt to get the reputation 
of being purely Jewish. Then “the 
Jewish students themselves become 
unhappy because they have the 
feeling of being segregated.” As 
Mr. Dodson points out, apparently 
Dr. McKinley overlooks the fact 
that it is just this policy which forces 
the minority groups to flock to 
the schools which will admit them. 
A more democratic policy would 
serve to distribute students on the 
basis of abilities and preference, 
automatically providing a true 
Cross section on every campus. 

“,... Whatever the selfrighteous 
explanations of educational lead- 
ers,” the article goes on to say, 
“the fact is that American boys and 
gitls eager for higher education, 


well equipped for such education, 
often better qualified than most of 
those to whom colleges are wide 
open, are barred by reason of race 
or religion.” 

With colleges filled to overflow- 
ing, the situation is becoming even 
more acute. Jewish, Negro, and 
Catholic veterans, even though en- 
titled by reason of the “GI Bill of 
Rights” to a college education, are 
denied entrance to higher institu- 
tions solely because of an accident 
of birth. But we cannot assume, 
says Mr. Dodson, “that the prob- 
lem is a temporary one caused by 
current overcrowded conditions.” 
A report of Mayor LaGuardia’s 
Committee on Unity shows that the 
percentage of Jewish students of 
the total student body admitted to 
undergraduate colleges fell about 
50 percent in the last decade before 
the war. Even the decline in enrol- 
ments during the war years failed 
to induce the colleges to relax their 
quota restrictions—some were more 
willing to close their doors than to 
set embarrassing precedents. 

“Obviously, therefore,” Mr. 
Dodson concludes, “the problem is 
not a reflex of the immediate 
shortage of space. It is a permanent 
challenge to our national sense of 
decency. . . .” Because they serve 
only to heighten the segregation, 
special colleges do not present a 
solution. Nor can college officials 
solve the problem by opening their 
doors while others are closed. Only 
when all colleges admit all qualified 


’ students will a solution be found. 
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Religious Prejudice In Colleges 


In the American Mercury 


q EWS, Catholics, and Negroes 
are not given the same opportunity 
for higher education as the rest of 
American youth, according to a 
survey by American Mercury. Dan 
W. Dodson, managing editor of 
the Journal of Educational Sociolo- 
gy and assistant professor in New 
York University School of Educa- 
tion, reports the findings in “Re- 
ligious Prejudice in Colleges” in 
American Mercury's July issue. 

American Mercury had \earned, 
from a survey last year of the med- 
ical colleges, that members of mi- 
Mority groups are being denied 
admittance to medical, law, and 
engineering colleges because “‘the 
professions must maintain ratios 
which correspond to those found 
in the composition of the whole 
population.” They were interested, 
therefore, in finding out whether 
these groups were being discrim- 
inated against by liberal-arts insti- 
tutions. 

Less thar 1 percent of 520 
liberal-arts colleges completing the 
questionnaire admitted that they 
exclude either Catholics or Jews. 
Ninety-four institutions confessed 
to discrimination against Negroes, 
but most of these were in the 
South, where segregation is stand- 
ard procedure. Yet “the evidence 
leaves little doubt,” says Mr. Dod- 
son, “that the traditional, well- 
known colleges reject many thou- 
sands of students each year on the 


primary ground of race and re 
ligion.” The same __ institutions 
which profess openly that they do 
not discriminate sometimes admit, 
when promised their names will 
not be divulged, that they adhere 
to a quota. 

. . . Private, nonsectarian col- 
leges and universities, and _par- 
ticularly the big, so-called ‘name 


colleges’ of the East are by far the 


most discriminatory,” says Mr. 
Dodson. Colgate admits four or 
five Jewish boys each year out of 
from 200 to 300 Jewish applica- 
tions; Dartmouth accepts 25 or 30 
from more than 500 applicants an- 
nually; Princeton has a strict Jewish 
quota of less than 4 percent. 

Few colleges admitted more than 
10 percent Jews in 1936, a typical 
prewar year. Most of them are 
municipal- or state-supported insti- 
tutions in centers with large minor- 


ity populations. City College of’ 


New York had 80 percent Jews; 
Brooklyn College, 75 percent; 
Hunter College, 66 percent; New 
York University, 44 percent; New 
School for Social Research, 60 per- 
cent; Cooper Union, 37 percent. 
Rarely does an institution put 
into writing the real reason for re- 
fusal to admit a Jewish candidate, 
Dodson says. For example, when 
the top 10 boys in a large New 
York high school applied for ad- 
mission to Cornell, the first eight, 


(Continued on Cover 3) 
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